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"TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. © 


CHAPTER I. 
Introductory. 


"Tus title of this work has not been chosen 
without the grave and solid deliberation 
“which matters of importance demand from 
the prudent. Even its first, or general de- 
nomination, was the result of no common 
research or selection, although, according 
to the example of my predecessors, I had 
only to seize upon the most sounding and 
euphonic surname that English history or 
topography affords, and elect it at once as 
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the title of my work, and the name of my 
hero.. But, alas! what could my readers 
have expected from the chivalrous epithets 
of Howards Mordaunt, Mortimer, or Stan- 
ley, or from the softer and more sentimen- 
tal sounds of Belmovur, Belville, Belfield, 
and Belgrave, but pages of inanity, simi- 
lar to those which have been so christen- 
ed for half a century past? I must modest- 
ly admit Iam too diffident of my own merit 
to place it in unnecessary opposition to pre- 
conceived associations : I have therefore, 
like a maiden knight with his white shield, 
assumed for my hero, WAVERLEY, an un- 
contaminated name, beating with its sound 
little of good or evil, excepting what the 
reader. shall be hereafter pleased to afix 
to it. But my second or supplemental. 
title was a matter of much more difficult 
election, since that, short as it is, may be 

~ Ineld as pledging the author to some spe- 
cial mode of laying his scene, drawing his 
characters, and managing his adventures. 


. 


Had J, for example, announced in my 
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frontispiece, ‘‘ Waverley, a tale of othem 
Days,” must not every novel-reader haye 
anticipated a castle searce less: than. that; 
of Udolpho, ‘of which the eastern: wing: 
had long been uninhabited, aud the keys’ 
ejther lost or consigned::to ‘the ‘care ‘of: — 
some aged butler or housekeeper, whose. 
trem bling steps, about the nnddle of: the: 
second volume,:were doomed to guide: the: 
hero, or heroine; to the! ruimaus precincts P: 
. Would not the owl have shrieked and: the: 
oricket cried in my very title-page? and 
could it have been. possible for me, with a 
moderate attention to decorum, to. intro» 
duce any scene more lively than might be 
produced by. the jocularity. of a chewnish: 
-but-faithful valet, or the garrulous' narra+ 
tive of the heroine’s fille-de-chambre, whem’ 
rehearsing the stories of blood and horror — 
which she had heard in the servants’ hal ?. 
Again, had ‘my. title borne, “ Waverley, ai 
Romance. from: the German;”: what. ‘hiead 
80 obtuse ag not to image forth a: preflir 
gate abbot, an oppressive duke, a secret. 
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and mysterious association of Rosycru- 
cians and IHuminati, with all their pro- 
. perties of black cowls, caverns, daggers, 
- electrical machines, trap-doors, and dark- 
Janthorns ? Or if [had rather chosen to call 
my work a “ Sentimental Tale,” would it 
not have been a sufficient presage of a he- 
roine with a profusion of auburn hair, and 
_aharp, the soft solace of her solitary hours, 
which she fortunately finds always the 
means of transporting from castle to cot- 
tage, although she herself be sometimes 
obliged to jump out of a two-pair-of-stairs 
window, and is more than once bewildered 
on her journey, alone and on foot, with- 
aut any guide but a blowzy peasant girl, 

whose jargon she hardly can understand ? 
Or again, if my Waverley had been enti- 
tled “ A Tale of the Times,” wouldst thou. 
‘not, gentle reader, have demanded from 
me a dashing sketch of the fashionable 
world, a few anecdotes of private scandal 
thinly veiled, and if lusciously painted so 
much the better ; a heroine from Grosve- 


¢ 
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nor Square, and a hero from the Barouche 
Club or the Four-in-Hand, with a set of 
subordinate chatacters from the elegantes 
.of Queen Anne Street East, or the dashing 
heroes of the Bow-Street Office? I could 
proceed in proving. the importance of a 
title-page, and displaying at the same time _ 
my own intimate knowledge of the parti- | 
cular ingredients necessary to the compo- = 
sition of romances and novels of various 
descriptions: But it is enough, and I scorn 
to tyrannize longer over the impatience of 
my reader, who is doubtless already an- 
xious to know the choice made by an au- 
thor so profoundly versed in the different 
branches of his art. 

By fixing then the date of my ie Sixty 
Years before this present 1st November, 
1805, I would have my. readers understand 
that they will meet in the following pages 
neither a romance of chivalry, nora tale 
ef modern manners; that my hero will 
neither have iron on his shoulders, as of © 
yore, nor on the heels of his boots, as is 
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the present fashioa of Bond Street; and 
that my damsels will neither be clothed 
“in purple and in pall,” like the Lady Alice 
of an old ballad, nor reduced to the pri- . 
mitive nakedness of a modern fashionable 
at a-reute. From this my choice of an 
era the understanding critic may farther 
presage, that the object of my tale is more 
a description of men than manners, <A: 
tale of manners, to be interesting, must 
either refer to antiquity so great as to have: 
become venerable, or it must bear a vivid 
reflection of those sceneg which are. pass~ 
ing daily before our eyes, and are interest- 
ing from their novelty. Thus the ceat-ofs 
mail of our ancestors, and the triple-furred 
_ pelisse of our modern beaux, may, though 
for very different reasons, be equally. fit 
for the array of a fictitious character; but 
who, meaning the costume of his hero ta 
be impressive, would willingly attire him 
in the court dress of George the Second’s 
reign, with its no collar, large sleeves, and 
low pocket-holes? The same may be urged, 
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with equal truth, of the Gothic hall, which, 
with its darkened and tinted windows, its' 
elevated and gloomy roof, and massive oak- 
en table garnished with bodrs-head ‘aad’ 
rosemary, pheasants and peacocks, cranes: 
and cygnets, has an excellent effect in. fice 
titious. description. Much may also be 
gained by a lively display of a modern fete, 
such as we have daily recorded in that: — 
part of a newspaper entitled the Mirror of 
Fashion, if we contrast these, or: either of 
them, with the splendid formality of an 
entertainment given Sixty: Years since; 
and thus it:will be readily seen how much 
the painter of antique or of fashionable 
Manners gains over him who delineates. 
those of the last generation. 

Considering the disadvantages insepa- 
. rable from this part of my subject, I must 
be understood to. have resolved to avoid 
them as much as possible, by throwing. 
the force of my. narrative upon the charac~ 
ters and passions of .the actors ;—those 
passions common: to men in all stages‘of 

Az ns 
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society, and which have alike agitated the, 
human heart, whether it throbbed under. 
the steel corslet of the fifteenth century, . 
the brocaded coat of the eighteenth, or 
the blue frock and white dimity waistcoat 
of the present day. Upon these passions. 
it is no doubt true that the state of man- 
ners and laws casts a necessary- colour- 
ing; but the bearings, to use the language 
of heraldry,. remain the same, though the 
tincture may be not only different, but 
opposed in strong contradistinction. _ The 
wrath of our ancestors, for example, was 
. coloured guses.; it broke forth in acts of © 
oper and sanguinary violence against the 
abjects of its fury: our malignant feel- 
ings, which must seek gratification through 
more indirect channels, and undermine the 
obstacles which they cannot openly bear . 
_ down, may be rather said to be tinctured 
sable. But the deep-ruling impulse is the 
same in both cases; and the proud peer, 
who. can now only ruin his neighbour ac- 
cording to law, by protracted suits, 13 the - 
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genuine descendant of the baron who wrap- 
ped the castle of his competitor in flames, 
and knocked him on the head as he endea- 
voured to escape from the conflagration. 
It is from the great book of Nature, the 
same through a thousand editions, whe- 
ther of black letter or wire-wove and hot- 
pressed, that I have venturously essayed 
to read a chapter: tothe public. Some 
favourable opportunities of contrast have 
been afforded me, by the state of society 
in the northern part of the island at the 
period of my history, and may serve at 
once to: vary and to illustrate ‘the moral 
lessons. .which L would. willingly consider 
as the most important part of my-plan, al- 
though I am sensible how short these wall 
fall of their aim, if I-shall be found unable 
to mix them with amusément,—a task not 
quite so easy in this critical prnerone aa 
it was ‘ my mene since.” a 
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“CHAPTER ITI. 
| Weicey Horor— Retrospect. 


oor 18 then sixty years since Edward Wan 
verley, the hero. of the. following: pages, 
took leave of his family to join the regi- 
- ment of dragoons in which he ‘had lately. 
obtained a commission. It. was a melan- 
choly day at. Waverley-Honour when the 
young officer parted with Sir Everard, 
the affectionate. old uncle to whose title 
and estate he was presumptive her. A 
difference in political opinions had early. 
separated. the Baronet from his younger 
brother, Richard Waverley, the father of 
eur-hero. Sir Everard had inherited from 
his sires the whole tram of tory. or high- 
_church predilections and prejudices, which 
had distinguished the house of Waverley — 


since the great civil war. Richard, on the 
G 
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eontrary, who was. téh years younger, be- 
held himself born to- the fortune 'of a se- 
cond brother, and anticipated neither dig- 
nity nor entertainment in: sustaining the 
character of Will.Wimble. ‘ He saw early, 
that to succeed in the race of life, it was 
necessary he. should carry as little weight 
as possible.- Painters: talk of the difficulty 
of expressing. the existence of compound 
passions:in the. same features. at: the same 
moment.: It would be no less difficult for 
the moralist to analyze the mixed motives 
which: unite to form the impulse: of our 
actions. Richard: Waverley read and satis- 
fied himself: from history and sound argue 
ment, that; in.the words of the old song, 

‘Passive obedience was a jest, . _ 

And ie was non- eee Se: 


Yet t reason. await have viele — 
unable to’ remove hereditary. prejudice, 
could Richard have anticipated that Sir 
Everard, taking. to heart.an early disap- 
pointment, would have remained a bache- . 
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lor at seventy-two. The prospect of suc- 
cession, however remote, might in that case, 
have led him to.endure dragging through. 
the greater part of his life as ‘“‘ Master. 
Richard at the Hall, the baronet’s brother,” 
in hopes. that ere its conclusion he should 
be distinguished as Sit Richard Waverley of: 
- Waverley-Honour, successor to.a princely: 
estate, and to extended political connec-. 
tions as head of the country interest. But 
this was a consummation of things not 
to be expected at Richard’s outset, when 
Sir Everard was in the prime of life, and 
certain to be an acceptable suitor in al- 
most any family, whether wealth or beauty 
should be the object of his pursuit, and 
when, indeed, his speedy marriage was a 
‘report which regularly amused the neigh- 
bourhood once a-year. His brother there- 
fore saw: no road to independence ‘save 
that of relying upon his own exertions, and 
adopting a political creed more consonant 
both to reason and his own interest than 
the hereditary faith of Sir Everard in high 
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church andthe house of Stuart. He there-. 
fore read his recantation at the beginning 
of his career, and entered life as an avow-: 


ed whig, and friend of the Hanover suc- 


cession. | Safe ee 

The ministry of the period were prudent. 
ly anxious to diminish the phalanx of op- 
position. The tory nobility, depending for . 
their reflected lustre upon the sunshine of 
a court, had for some time been gradually 
reconciling themselves to the new dynasty. 
But the wealthy country gentlemen of Eng- 
land, a rank. which retained,. with much of 
ancient manners and primitive integrity, 
‘a great proportion of obstinate: and un» 
yielding prejudice, stood aloof in haughty 
and sullen opposition, and cast many a look 

of mingled regret and hope to Bois le Dus, 
_ Avignon, and Italy. The accession of.the 
near relation of. one of these. steady and 
inflexible opponents was considered as a 
means of bringing over more converts, and 
therefore Richard Waverley met with a 
share of ministerial favour more than pro- 
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portianed to his tatents or his political im- 
portance. It was, however, discovered that 
he had respectable parts for public busi- 
ness, and: the first admittance to the mi- 
nister’s levee being negociated, his success. 
becaine rapid: . Sir Everard learned from 
the: public News: Latter, first, that Richard 
Waverley, Esquire, was returned ‘for the 
ministerial borough of Barterfaith ; next, 
that:Richard Waverley, Esquire, had ta- 
kena distinguished part in the debate upon 


the Excise bill im the support of govern. 


ment, and, lastly, that Richard Waverley, 
Esquire, had been honoured with a seat at 


one of those: boards where the pleasure of. 


serving the country ts combined with other 
important gratifications, which, to render 


them the more acceptable, occur regularly. 


orice a quarter. 

 Altheagh these events followed: each 
other so closely that the sagacity of the 
editor of a modern newspaper would have 
presaged the two last even while: he an- 
nounced the first, yet they came. upon Sir 
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Everard gradually, and drop by. drap, as it 
were, distilled through the cool: and pro- 
crastinating alembic of Dyer’s Weekly Let- 
ter. For it may be observed in passing, 
that instead of thosemail-coaches, by means 
ef which every.mechanic at his six-penny, ' 
club may nightly learn from twenty con- 
tradictory channels the yesterday's news, 
of the:capital, a.weekly post brought, . in; 
those days, to: Waverley- Honour, a Weekly. 
Intelligencer, which, after it, had gratified, 
Sie Everard’s curiosity, bis sister's, and that, 
of his aged butler, was regularly transfer 
ted from the hall to:the rectory, from the, 
rectory to Squire Stubbs’ at the Grange, 
from. the Squire to. the -baronet’s steward, 
at his neat white house oy the lreath, from, 
the steward to the’ bailiff, and from him: 
through a huge circle-of henest damesand:: 
gaffers, by whose hard and horny hands it © 
was: generally worn, to. pieces *. about a. 
month after its. arrival, , | 

‘This slow auecession -of intelligence v was: 
Of some advantage to Richard Waverley: 
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in the case before us. For had the sunr 
total of his enormities reached the ears of: 
Sir Everard at once, there can be no doubt 
the new commissioner would have had 


little reason to pique himself on the suc- 


cess of his politics. The baronet, although 
the mildest of human beings, was not with- 
out sensitive points in his character; hig 
brother’s conduct had wounded these deep- 
ly; the Waverley estate was fettered by 
no entail, (for it had never entered into 
the head of any of its former possessors 
that one of their progeny could be guilty 


of the atrocities laid by Dyer’s Letter to: 


the door of Richard,) and if it had, the mar- 
riage of the préprietor might have been 
fatal to a collateral heir. These various 
ideas floated through the brain of Sir Eve- 
rard, without, however, producing any de- 
terminate conclusion. | 

He examined the tree of his genealogy, 


which, emblazoned with many an emblem-. 


atic mark of honour and heroic achieve- 
ment, hung upon the aell-varnished wain- 
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scot of his hall. The. nearest descendants 
of Sir Hildebrand Waverley, failing those 
of his eldest son Wilfred, of. whom Sir | 
Everard and his brother were the only re- 
presentatives, were, as this honoured re« 
_ gister informed him, (and indeed as he 
himself well knew) the Waverleys of High 
ley Park, com. Hants; with whom the 
main branch, or rather stock; of the house 
had renounced all connection since the 
great law-suit in 1670. .This scion had 
committed a farther effence against the 
head and source of their gentility, by the 
intermarriage-of their representative with - 
Judith, heitess of Oliver Btadshawe, of 
_Highley Park, whose arms, the same with 
those of Bradshawe the regicide, they had 
quartered with the ancient. coat of Wa- 
vetley. These offences, however, had vas 
nished from Sir Everard’s recollection in 
the heat of his resentment, and had Law- 
yer Clippurse,. for whom his groom: was 
dispatched express, arrived but :an hour 
earlier, he might: have had the benefit of 
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drawing a new settlement of the lordship 
and manor of Waverley-Honour, with all its 
dependencies, But an hour of cool reflec- 


tion is a great matter, when employed. in | 


. weighing the comparative evils of two 
méasyres, to ‘neither of which we.are ine. 
ternally partial. Lawyer Clippurse found 
his patron involved in a deep study, which 
he was too respectful to disturb, other- 
wise than by producing his paper and lea- 
thern ink-case,.'as prepared to minute his. 
honour’s commands. Even this slight ma- 
netuvre was embarrassing to Sir Everard, 
who felt it as a reproach to his indecision. 
He looked at the attorney with some de- 
sire to issue his fiat, when the syn, emer- 
ging from behind a cloud, poured at once 
its chequered light through the -stained 
windew of the gloomy cabinet in which 
they were seated. The baronet’s eye,‘ as. 
- he raised it to the splendour, fell. right 
upon the central scutcheon, impressed with 
the same device which his ancestor. was, 
said to have borne in the field of Hastings ;. 
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‘three ‘erminés :passant,; argent, in a field 
azure, with'its appropriate: motto, sans 
tache. ** May our name. rather perish,” 
‘thought:Sir Everard,. “than that ancient 
and‘loyal symbol should be blended with 
the dishonoured insignia of a | traitorous 
round-head | ” 

_ All this was the effect of ihe cakes of 
a sun-beam.just sufficient. to light Lawyer 
Clippurse to-mend his pen. The pen was 

mended.in vain. The attorney was dis- 
missed, with. directions to. hold himself in 
veadiness.on the first simmons, 

The apparition of. Lawyer Saieenal at 
the. Hall occasioned much speculation ia 
that portion of the world to which Wa- 
vetley-Honour formed the centre: But the 
"more judicious politicians of this micro~ 
 -cosm augured. yet worse consequences to 
Richard Waverley from a movement which 
shortly followed his. apostacy. This was 
no.jess'than an excursion of the. baronet 
- in his coach and six, with four attendants 
in-tich liveries, to.make a visit of some 
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duration to a noble peer on the confines of 
the shire, of untainted descent, steady tory 
principles, and the happy father of six un- 
married and accomplished daughters. Sir 
Everard’s reception in this family was, as 
it may he easily conceived, sufficiently fa- 
vourable; but of the six young ladies, his 
taste unfortunately determined him in fa- 
vour of Lady Emily, the youngest, who 
received his attentions with an embarrass- 
- ment which shewed at once that she durst 
not decline them, and that they afforded 
her any thing but pleasure. Sir Everard 
could not but perceive something uncom- 
mon in the restrained emotions which 
she testified at the advances he hazard- 
ed; but assured by the prudent countess 
that they were the natural effects of a re- 
tired education, the sacrifice might have 
been completed, as doubtless has happen- 
ed in many similar instances, had it not 
been for the courage of an elder sister, 
who revealed to the wealthy suitor that 


Lady Emily’s affections were fixed upon a 
1 
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young soldier of fortune, a near relation of 
her own. Sir Everard ‘manifested great 
emotion on receiving this intelligence, 
which was confirmed. to him, in a private 
interview, by the young lady herself, al- 
though under the most dreadful apprehen- 
-sions of her father’s indignation. Honour 
and generosity were hereditary attributes 
of the house of Waverley... With a grace 
and delicacy worthy the hero of a romance, 
Sir Everard withdrew his claim to the hand 
of Lady Emily. He had even, before lea- 
ving Blandeville Castle, the address to-ex- 
tort from her father a consent to her union 
-with the object of her choice. What argue. 
‘ments he used on:this point cannot exactly 
‘be:known ; but the young officer immedi- 
ately after this transaction rose in the army 
with a-rapidity far surpassing the usual 
pace of unpatronized professional merit, 
although, to outward appearance, that was 
all he had to depend upon. 
The shock which Sir Everard encoun- 
tered upon this occasion, although dimi- 
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“nished ‘by the consciousness of ‘liaving act- 
ed virtudusly and generously, had its effect 
-upon his future life. His resolution of 
‘marriage had ‘been adopted in a fit of in- 
-dignation ; the labour-of courtship did not 
-quite suit the dignified indolence of his 
‘habits ; he had but just escaped the risk 
_of marrying a woman who could: never love 
him, and his pride could not be greatly flat- 
tered by the termination of his amour, even 
if his heart had not suffered. The result of 
‘the whole matter. was his return to Waver- 
‘ley-Honour without any transfer of his af 
fections, not withstanding the sighs and lan- 
-guishments of the fair tell-tale, who had re- 
‘wealed, in-mere sisterly affection, the secret 
-of Lady Emily’s attachment, and.in despite 
of. the.nods, winks, and inuendoes of the 
-officious lady. mother, and the grave -eulo- 
.grums -which the earl pronounced succes- 
“sively on the psadence, and good sense, and 

admirable disposition of his first, second, 
-thiod, fourth, and fifth daughters. The me- 
~mory.of-his wasuccessful amour was. with 
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Sir Everard, as with many more of his tem- 
per, at once shy, proud, sensitiy -, and in- 
dolent, a beacon against exposing himself 
to similar mortification, pain, and fruitless. 
exertion for the time to come. He conti- 
nued to live at Waverley-Honour in the 
style of an old English gentleman, of an- 
‘cient descent and opulent fortune. His 
sister, Miss Rachael Waverley, presided at 
‘ his table, and they became bydegrees an old 
bachelor and an ancient maiden lady, the 
_ gentlest and kindest of the votaries of ce- 
libacy. ) 
The vehemence of Sir Everard’ s resent- 
ment against his brother was but short- 
lived ; yet his dislike to:the whig and the. 
placeman, though unable to stamulate him 
to resume any active measures prejudicial 
to Richard’s interest, continued to main- 
tain the coldness between them. Accident 
at length occasioned a renewal of their in- 
tercourse. Richard had married a young 
woman of rank, by whose family interest 
and private fortune he hoped to advance’ 
VOL. BO 
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his.career.. Im her right he became pos- 
sessar of a manor of seme value, at the 
distance of.a few-miles fron: Waverley- 
Honour..  - 

- Litthke Edward, the: hero of our tale, then. 
in his fifth-year, was.their only.child. It, 
chanced.that the child-with his keeper had. 
strayed one morning te a mile’s distance. 
from the avenue of Breve-wood Lodge, his 
father’s seat. Their:attention was attracts. 
ed by.a.carriage.drawaz by. six stately black. 
long-tailed horses, and: with as. much. car- 
ving and gilding as would have done ho-. 
nour to my lord. mayor's: It was. waiting. 
for the owner; who wasat a.little distance 
inspecting the progress of.a half-built farms 
houses : J know not whether the boy’s nurse: 
liad been a Welch-woman ar a Scotch-woe. 
~man, or in:what. manner. he associated a; 
shield entblasoned with:three ermines with. 
the 1dea:of: personal property, but he no 
sooner’ beheld: this family. emblem than he: 
stoutly determined on vindicating his right 
to. the. splendid. vehicle an .which. it: was. 
displayed. The baronet arrived while the | 
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boy’s maid was in vain endeavouring to. 
make him desist from his determination:to 
appropriate the gilded coach and six. The 
rencontre was at a happy moment for Ed- 
ward, as. his -unéle. had been just eyeing: 
wistfully, with something of 2 feeling like» 
ewvy, the chubby boys of the staut-yeo-— 
man whese mansion was building. by his: 
direction. In the round-faced rosy cherub 
béfere ‘him, bearing his:eye and his nanie, | 
and! vindicating a hereditary title to his 
family, affection, and: patronage, by: means . 
of'a:tte which Sir Everard: held as sacred as. 
either Garter. or Blue-mantle, Providence - 
seemed to: have granted to hun the very: 
object. best calculated to: fill up the void: in- 
his hopes and his affections, The child and- 
his attendant: were -sent’ home in the -car- 
riage ‘to Brere-wood Lodge, with sich a‘ 
Message as opened to Richard Waverley a 
deor of reconciliation with. his elder bre- 
ther. Their intercourse, however, conti- 
hued to be rather formal and civil, than 
partaking of brotherly cordiality ; yet it. 
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was sufficient to the wishes of both par- 
ties. Sir Everard obtained, in the frequent 
society of his little nephew, something on 
which ‘his hereditary pride might found 
the anticipated pleasure -of.a continuation 
of his lineage, and on which his kind and 
gentle affections could at the same time 
fully exercise themselves. For Richard 
Waverley, he beheld in the growing at- 
tachment between the uncle and nephew, 
the means of securing his son’s, if not his 
own, succession to the hereditary estate, 
which he felt would be rather endangered 
than promoted by any attempt on his own 
part towards a more intimate commerce 
with a man of Sir Everard’s habits and 
Opinions. . 

Thus, by a sort of tacit compromise, 
little Edward was permitted to pass the . 
greater part of the year at the Hall, and 
appeared to stand in the same intimate re- 
lation to both families, although their in- 
tercourse was otherwise limited to formal 
messages and more formal visits. The edu- 
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cation of the youth was regulated alter- 
nately by the taste and opinions of his 
uncle and of his father. But more of this 
in a subsequent chapter. | 
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CHAPTER III, 
Education. 


Tue education of our hero, Edward Wa- 
verley, was of a nature somewhat desultory. 
In infancy his health suffered, or was sup- 
posed to suffer (which is quite the same 
thing) by the air of London. As soon, 
therefore, as official duties, attendance on 
parliament, or the prosecution of any of 
his plans of interest or ambition, called 
his father to town, which was his usual 
residence for eight months in the year, Ed- 
ward was transferred to Waverley-Honour, 
and experienced a change of instructors 
and of lessons, as well as of residence. 
This might haye been remedied had his 
father placed hit under the superintend- 
ance of a permanent tutor. But he consi- 
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dered that one of: his :chusing ‘would :pro- 
‘hably have been nuacceptable at Waverley- 
Honour, and that sucha selection as Sjr 
‘Everard might have:made, were the mat- 
ter left:to him,-wouldthave burdened him ~ 
-with a disagreeable. inmate, if not a_poli- 
-tical spy, in his family. .He therefore pre- 
iwatled:upoal his private iseoretary, ‘a: youny 
tman: of) taste :and: accom piisinrent, ‘to: be- 
stow an! hosir: or tewojon:Edward’s: ddupa- 
Aion while at Breresvood Lodge, iqnd left 
his amcle auswerable-for his imptovement 
‘in Hteratare while an-inmate.at the ‘Hall. 
_ Phiswasin somedepree respectabby pro- 
‘wided for. <Sir:‘Rverard’s chaplain; an: Ox- 
wnian, who thad lost:his :fellowship' for -de- 
cclining:to. take the oaths ‘at the accession 
-6f George ‘I, was not ‘only ‘an -excellerit 
-olassical scholar, but reasonably ‘skilled ‘in 
-scietice, ‘and master -of most medern‘tan- 
‘guages. - He-was, however, old ‘and indul- 
‘pent, and the recurring foterregnum, du- 
Ying which Edward:was-entirely freed from 
“his discipline, occasioned such a relaxation 
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of authority, that the youth was permit- | 
ted, in a great measure, to learn as he 
pleased, what he pleased, and when he 
-pleased. This looseness of rule would 
have been ruinous toa boy of slow. under- 
standing, who, feeling labour in the ae- 
-quisition of knowledge, would. have alto- 
gether neglected it, save for the command 
of a task-master; and it might have pr ved 
equally dangerous to a youth whose ani- 
mal spirits were more powerful than his 
imagination or his feelings, and whom the 
irresistible influence of Alma, when seated 
in his arms and legs, would have engaged 
in field sports from morning till night. 
.But the character of Edward Waverley 
‘was remote from either of these. His 
-powers of apprehension were so uncom- 
monly quick, as almost to resemble intut- 
tion, and the chief care of his precep- 
tor was to prevent him, as a sportsman 
.would phrase it, from over-running his 
game, that is, from acquiring his know- 
ledge in a slight, flimsy, and inadequate 
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manner. And here the instructor had to 
combat another propensity too often uni- 
ted with brilliancy of fancy and vivacity 
of talent,—that indolence, namely, of dis- 
‘position, which can only be stirred: by 
some strong motive of gratification, and 
which renounces study so soon as curio- 
sity is gratified, the pleasure of conquer. 
ing the first.diticulties exhausted, and the 
govelty of pursuit at an end. Edward 
would throw himself with spirit upon any 
classical author of which his preceptor 
“proposed the perusal, make himself mias- 
.ter of the style so far as to understand 
. the story, and if that pleased or interest- 
ed him, he finished the volume. - But it 
was in vain to attempt fixing his atten- 
tion on critical distinctions of philology, 
-upon the difference of idiom, the. beauty 
of felicitous expression, or the. artificial 
combinations of syntax. ‘I can read and 
‘understand a Latin author,” said young 
- Edward, with the self-confidence and rash 
seasoning of fifteen,“ and Scaliger. or 
‘ Bg | 
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Bentley could not do much: mgré.” Alas:! 
-while he was thus permitted to read only 
for the gratification of his own amuse- 
‘ment, he foresaw not that he was losing 
for ever ‘the’ opportunity of aequiring -ha- 
‘bits of firmiand incumbent-application, -of 
‘gaining the art-of controuling, directing, 
and concentrating the powers of: his own 
‘mind :for ‘earnest anvestigation,—an ~ art 
far‘more essential than even that learning 
‘which.is the.primary object of study. 
: ‘I am-aware Imay be ‘here reminded 
-of the necessity: of ‘rendering instruction 
. agreetable:to youth, and of Tasso’s infusion 
of honey into the medicine:prepared fora 
“child; but:an :age in which childsen ase 
-taught the driest doctrines by the insinu- 
‘ating ‘method ‘of instructive games, has 
vlittle'reason'to dréad the consequences of 
study “being rendered ‘too: serious or se-- 
vere. ‘The history of England is now re- 
duced to:a game:at. cards, the! problems of 
mathematics ‘to:puzzies and riddles, and 
the doctrines ‘of arithmetic may, we are 
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assured, be-swflicientl y acquired by spend- 
ingia few hours a-wéek-at a new and jcom- 
plicated-edition df the Royal Game-of the 
Soose. There wants but one step further, 

and the Creed and Ten Commandmetts 
“may be taught mn the same manner, With- 
out the necessity of the grave-face, delibe- 
tate tone of recital; and devout attention 
hitherto exacted from the well-governed 
-childhood of this realm. It may in the 
mean time be-subject of serious consider- 
ation, whether those who are accustomed 
only to acquire:instruction through the me- 
-dium of amusement, may not-be brought 
to reject that which approaches under the 
aspect of study ; whether those who leam 

-history by the cards, may not be ledto prefer 
the means to the end ;.and whether, wene 

‘we to teach religion in the. way of :sport, 

-our pupils might not thereby be gradually. 
induced to make sport of their ‘religion. 

JTo out young lreta, who was:permitted to 
seek his instruction only aceording to the 
bent-of his own mind, and: who, of conse-- 
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quence, only. sought it so long as it afford- 
ed him amusement, the indulgence of his 
‘tutors was attended with evil consequen- 
ces, which long continued to influence his 
character, happiness, and utility. Ed- 
ward’s power. of imagination and love of 
literature, although the former was vivid, 
and the latter ardent, were sé. far from 
affording a remedy to. this peculiar evil, 
that they rather inflamed and increased its 
violence. The libraryat Waverley-Honous, 
_a large. Gothic room, with double arches 
and a gallery, contained that miscellane- 
ous and extensive collection of volumes 
usually assembled -together, during. the 
course of two hundred years, by a family 
which had been always wealthy, and in- 
clined of course, as a mark of splendour, 
to furnish their shelves with the current 
literature of the day, without much scra- 
tiny or nicety of discrimination, Through 
this ample realm Edward was permitted to 
roam at large. His tutor had his own stu- 
dies ; and chureh politics and controversial 
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divinity, together with a love of learned 
ease, though they did not withdraw lis 
attention at stated times from the pro- 
‘press of his patron’s presumptive heir, in- 
duced him readily to grasp'at any apology 
for-not extending a strict and regulated 
survey towards his general studies. Sir 
Everard had never beet himself a student, 
and, like his sister Miss Rachael Waverley, 
held the vulgar doctrine, that idleness is 
incompatible with reading of any kind, 
and that the mere tracing the alphabetical 
characters with the eye, is in itself a use 
ful and meritorious task, without serupu- 
lously. considering what ideas ot doctrines 
they may-happen to-convey.’ With a de- 
sire of amusement therefore, which better 
discipline might soon have converted into 
a thirst for knowledge, young Waverley 
drove through the sea of books, like a ves- 
sel without a pilot or a rudder. Nothing 
perhaps increases by indulgence more than 
adesultory habit.of reading, especially un- | 
der such opportunities of gratifying it. ‘o 
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‘believe one reason ‘why such numerous ,in- 
tances of erudition occur among the lower 
ranks is, that, with the same powers of 
Mind, the poor:student is limited ‘to a nar- 
row circle -for indulging his passion for 
‘books, and must :‘necessdrily: make -him- 
welf master of the few he possesses ere 
he ‘can acquire more. .Edward, on tlie 
_ @ontrary, like the epicure who only deign- 
-ed to take a.single morsel: from the sunny 
pide‘ of a:peach, read:no volume a moment 
igfter ‘it:ceased to excite his curiosity ‘or 
-interest ;-and it necessarily happened, that 
-the habit of:seeking only this sort of gra- 
tification :teadered it daily tiore difficult 
-of. attainment, till the passion for reading, 
“like other ‘strong appetites, produced ‘by 
indulgence a sort of satiety. 7 3 
Ere ‘he attained this indifference, how- 
-ever, -he had read over, and ‘stored: ina 
‘memory of:uncommon‘tdnacity, much.cu- 
tious, though ill-arranged and miscellane- 
-ous information. In English literatuge 
she-was master af. Shakspeare and Milton, 
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of our earlier dramati¢ ‘authors, of many 
picturesque and interesting. passages:from 
our old historical chronicles, and :particu- 
larly of Spenser, Drayton, :and other :poets 
who have-exercised themselves ‘on iramane 
‘tic fiction, af :all themes :the most fasci- 
nating to a- youthful imagination, before 
-the :passions ‘have roused thembedlves, and 
‘demand poetry of a more sentimental de- 
-scriptidn. :In this respect :his -acquaint- 
-anee with the Italian-apened him:yet a 
-wider- range. -He.had :perused the numer- 
.ous romdutic.poems which, from the days 
-of Bulci,:have been a favourite exercise of 
the wits. ef Italy,.and -had:sought-gratifi- 
‘gation dn ‘the: numerous collections of ao- 
walle which-wete:hrought forth by: the ge- 
“nius of that elegart though ‘luxurious: na- 
.tign, in. emulation. of the Decameron... In 
+ elassical litexature, Waverley had made the 
‘nsual. progress, dnd:read the:usual:authors ; 
‘and the French had afforded :him.an :al- 
most exhaustless collection of memoirs, 
scarcely more faithful than romances, and 
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of romances so well written as hardly to be 
distinguished from memoirs. The splendid 
pages of Froissart, with his heart-stirring 
and -eye-dazzling descriptions of war and 
of tournaments, were among his chief fa- 
vourites ; and from those of Brantome and 
De ta Noue he learned to compare the 
wild and loose, yet superstitious charac- 
ter of the nobles of the League, with the 
stern, rigid, and sometimes turbulent dis- 
position of the Huguenot party. The Spa- 
nish had contributed to his stock. of chi- 
valrous and- romantic lore. The earlier 
literature of the northern nations did not 
escape the study of one who read, rather 
to awaken the imagination than to benefit 
the understanding. And yet, knowing 
much that is known but to few, Edward 
Waverley might justly be considered as 
ignorant, since he knew little of what 
adds dignity to man, and qualifies him to 
support and adorn an elevated situation 
in society. oo 
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_ The occasional attention of his parents 
might indeed have been of service to pre- 
vent the dissipation of mind incidental to 
such a desultory course of reading. But 
Mrs Richard Waverley died in the seventh 
year after the reconciliation between the 
‘brothers, and Waverley himself, who after 
this event resided more constantly in. Lon- 
don, was too much interested in his.owa 
plans of wealth and ambition, to notice 
more respecting. Edward than that le. was 
ef a very bookish turn, and probably des- 
tined to be a bishop. If he could have die 
eoyered and analyzed his son’s waking 
dreams, he would have. sal a very dif- 
ferent conclusion. rn ee 
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—  - ‘CHAPTER IV. 


. .Castle- Building. 


.JLnave already hinted-that:the dainty, 
squeamish, antl fastidious taste-acquired by 
e@ surfeit of:idle reading, had-not only: ren- — 
dered our. hero unfit for. serious and sober 
study, but had even. diégusted him in spave 
-depree mith-that in which he had ‘hither- 
ito indulged... He: was.in ‘his sixteenth: year. 
-~wheén his‘habits of-abstraction and:love: of 
solitude became so much marked as to ox- 
cite Sir Everard’s affectionate apprehen- 
sion. He tried to counterbalance these 
propensities, by engaging his nephew in — 
field-sports, which had been the chief plea~ . 
sure of his own youth. But although Ed- 
ward eagerly carried the gun. for one sea- 
son, yet when practice had given him some 
- dexterity, the pastime ceased to afford him 
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amusement. In the sueceeding spring the 
perusal of old Isaac Walton's fascinating 
volume, determined Edward to become “a 
‘brother of the angle.” But of all diversions 
which ingenuity -ever devised for the re- 
lief of idleness, fishing :is:the worst quali- 
fied -to -amuse-a- man-who ts 4t ence isdo- 
-lent and impatient, !and: qut bero’s: res was 
micedily fumg asitte. Society and bxainple, 
rhich, «eve: thdn any other motives, master 
Wt sway the natural bent of our:pdssions, 
— amight havedisi thairtusualeffect:uponour | 
cyeuth ful caissenary.: But ‘the nteighbour- 
shood: was thinly anhahbited,:and the: home- 
dbsecd young seuires Whom it afforded, nwene 
mrotef acclaas:fit sto: form; Ed wasdis aisual — 
“companions, far lees po: exccitesh im te emua- 
sla te: them in thepranticeof thosepastimeés 
smhieh“compased: ithe sarious business :df 
otheirlives. Sir Everard had, upon the death 
of Queen. Anne,. resigned his'seat 14: pas- 
liament, and,‘as-his age increased:.and the 
purber. of :his:contemporaries:diminished, — 
‘gradually. withdrawn himself from society, 
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so that, when upon any particular occasion 
Edward mingled witb accomplished .and 
well-educated young men of his own rank 
and expectations, he felt an inferiority in. 
their society, not so much from deficiency 
-of informatien,.as from the want of the skill 
to command and to arrange that which he 
possessed. A deep and increasing sensihbili- 
ty added to this dislike of society. The ides 
of having committed the slightest soleciem, 
in politeness, whether real or imaginary, 
was agony to him; for perhaps even guilt 
itself does not impose upon some minds 
so keen a sense of shame and remorse 28 3 
modest, sensitive, and inexperienced youth 
feels from the consciousness of having 
neglected etiquette, or excited ridicule, 
Where we are not at ease, we cannot be 
happy ; and therefore it is not surprising, 
that Edward Waverley. supposed that he 
disliked and was unfitted for society, merely 
because he had not yet acquired the habit 
of living in it with ease and comfort, and 
of reciprocally giving and receiving plea- 
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sure. The hours he spent with his uncle 
and aunt were exhausted in listening to 
the oft-repeated tale of narrative old age. 
Yet even there, his imagination, the predo- 
minant faculty of his mind, was frequently 
excited. Family tradition and genealogical , 
history, upon which much of Sir Everard’s - 
discourse turned, is the very reverse of 
amber, which, itself a valuable substance, - 
usually includes flies, straws, and other 
trifles, whereas these studies, being them-. 
selves very insignificant and trifling, do- 
nevertheless serve to perpetuate a great 
deal of what is rare-and valuable in ancient 
Inannérs, and to record many curious and 
minute facts which could have been pre- 
served and conveyed through no other | 
medium. ' If, therefore, Edward Waverley 
yawned at times over the-dry deduction of 
his line of ancestors, with their various in- 
termarriages, and inwardly deprecated the 
remorseless and protracted accuracy with 
which the worthy Sir Everard rehearsed the. 
various degrees of propinquity between the 
ioe, 3 9 


houseof Waverley-Honour and-the dough-' 

ty barons, knights, and squires, to whorn 

they stood allied; if (notwithstanding ‘his: 
obligations to the three ermines passant) he- 
sometimes -cursed in his heart'the jargon~ 

of heraldry, its griffins, its moldwarps; its- 
wyverns, and its dragons, with all the bit-- 
terness of Hotspur himself, there were nvo-> 
ments when these communications inte-: 
rested: his fancy and rewarded his atten«: | 
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tion. The. deeds of: Wilibert of Waverley: : 
in the Holy Land,. his-long absence and - 
perilous. adventares, his. supposed. death,’ 
atid. his. return on the evening when the’ 
betrothed: of ‘his::/heart: had wedded the - 
hero: who. had. protected. her from insult - 
- atid oppression during his absence; the. 
generosity with which the crusader relin- 

quished hi, claims, and sought in a neigh- 

 -beuring. olgister that: peace which passeth 

net: away-;——to: these and similar tales he 

would hearken till his heart glowed and: 
his.eye glistened.. Nor. was he less affect-. 
ed, when his eunt, Mrs Rachael, narrated - 
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the sufferings and: fortitude of: Lady. Alice: 
Waverley during the:great civil war. The’ - 
benevolent features.of the: venerable spine. 
ster kindled into more: majectic expression 
as she:told how Charles had; after the field: 
of Woecester, found a day’s:refuge at Wa« 
verley-Honour, and: how, when a troop 
_ Of cavalry were ‘approaching to search the 
mansion, Lady Alice dismissed ‘her young... 
est sen with a haadful of domestics, chara 
_ ging: them to make good with their lives 
an. hour's. diversion, that the. king’ might: 
have that.space.for eseapei “And God. — 
help -her,” would Mrs Rachael continue; 
fixing ‘her eyes upor the:heroine’s portrait: 
as ‘she spoke, full dearly did: she: pur~. 
chase: the safety.of her prince. with the 
life.of her. darling child. ‘They brougtre 
him .bere.a prisoner; mortally. wounded,’ 
and: yeusmay trace the drops of ‘his blood: 
from the: great: hall.door, along: the.little 
gallery,.and up to the saloon, where they: 
laid him down to: die-at his- mother’s: feet. — 
But there was comfort exchanged between’ 
them; for:he knew from the glance-of his: 
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mother’s eye that the purpose of his des- 
perate, defence was attained—Ah! I re- 
member,” she continued, “I remember 
well to have seen one that knew and laved 
him. Miss Lucy St Aubin lived and died 
a maid for his sake, though one of the. 
most beautiful and. wealthy matches in 
this country; all the country. ran after 
her, but she wore widow's mourning all. 
her life for poor William, for they were. 
betrothed though not.married, and. died 
in——I- cannot think of the date; but 
I remember, in the November of that 
very year, when she found herself sinking, 
slie.desiréd to: be brought to Waverley- 
Honour once more, and ‘visited aH the 
places where she had been with my grand- 
uncle, and caysed the carpets to be raised 
that she; might trace the impression of his 
bleod; and if tears could have washed it 
out, it-had not been there now.; for there 
was not a dry eye in the house. You would 
have thought, Edward, that the very trees 
maourned for her,. for their-leaves dropt 
around ber without.a gust of wind; and 
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indeed she looked like ane that would ne- 
ver see them green again.” 

From sueh legends our here would steal 
away to indulge the fancies they excited. 
In the corner of the large and sombre li- 
brary, with no other light than was afforded 
by the decaying brands on its ponderous 
and ample hearth, he would exercise for 
heurs that internal sorcery by which past 
or imaginary events are presented in acs 
tion, as it were, to the eye of the muser, 
Then arose in long and fair array the splen- 
dour of the bridal feast at Waverley-Castle; 
the tall and emaciated form of its.real lord, 
ashe stood in his pilgrim weeds, an umno+ 
ticed spectator of the festivities of his.sup« 
posed. heir and intended bride ; the elec- 
trical shock occasioned by the discovery 3 
the.springing of the vassals: te arms; the 
astonishment of the bridegroom ; the ter- 
ror and confusion of the bride ;: the agony 
with which Wilibert observed, that her 
heart as well as cotisent was in-these nup- 
tials ; the air of dignity, yet of al feel- 
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ing, with which he flung down the half: 
drawn sword, and turned away forever from 
the house of his ancestors. Then would 
he change the scene, and fancy would 
at his wish represent Aunt Rachael’s tra- 
gedy. ‘He saw the Lady Waverley seated . 
in her bower, her ear strained to every 
sound, her heart throbbing with double 
agony ; now listening to the decaying 
echo of the hoofs of the king’s horse, and 
when that had died-away, hearing in every 
breeze that shook the trees of the park, the 
noise of the remote'skirmish. <A distant 
sound is-heard like the rushing of a swoln 
stream ; it comes nearer, and Edward can 
plainly distinguish the galloping of horses, 
the cries and shouts of men, with strag- 
gling pistol-shots between, rolling forwards 
to the hall. The lady starts up—a terrified 
menial rushes in—But why pursue such a 
description. | _. & 

As living in this ideal world became dai- 
ly more delectable to our hero, interruption 
was disagreeable in proportion. The ex- 
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tensive domain that surrounded the Hall, 
which, ‘far exceeding the dimensions of: a 
park, was usually termed Waverley Chase, 
had originally been forest ground, and still, 
though broken by extensive glades ‘in 
which the young deer were sporting, re- 
tained its pristine and savage character. It 
was traversed by broad avenues, in many. 
places half-grown up with brushwood, 
where the beauties. of former days used to 
take their stand to see the stag coursed 
with greyhounds, or to gain an aim at him 
with the cross-bow. In one spot distin- 
guished by a moss-grown gothic monu- 
ment, which retained the name of Queen’s 
Standing, Elizabeth herself was said to 
have pierced seven bucks with her own 
arrows. This was.a favourite haunt of. Ed- 
ward Waverley., At other times, with his 
- gun and his spaniel, which served as an 
apology to othegs, and with a book in his 
pocket, which perhaps served as an apology 
to himself, he used to pursue one of these 
long avenues, which, after an ascending 
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sweep of four miles, gradually narrowed 
into a rude and contracted path through 
the cliffy and wooded pass called Mirk- 
wood Dingle, and opened suddenly upon 
a deep, dark, and small jake, named frem 
the same cause, Mitkwodod-Mere. There 
Stood in former ‘times a solitary tower 
upon a rock almost surrounded by the wa- 
ter, which had acquired the name of the 
Strength of Waverley, because in perilous 
times it had ofteh been the refuge of ‘the 
family. There in the wars of York and 
Lancaster, the last adherents of the Red 
Rose who dared to maintain ‘her. cause, 
carried on a harassing and predatory war- 
fare, till the strong-hold was reduced by the 
celebrated Richard of Gloucester. Here too 
a party cf cavaliers long maintained them- 
selves under Nigel Waverley, elder brother 
of that William, whose fate Aunt Rachael — 
commemorated. Through these scenes it 
Was toat Raward loved to “ chew the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancy,” and, like a child 
amongst his toys, culled and arranged, from 
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the splendid yet useless imagery and em- 
blems with which his imagination was sto- 
red, visions as brilliant and as fading as 
those of an evening sky. The effect of this 
indulgence upon ‘his temper and character 
wil appear in the next chapter. 


+ 
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_ CHAPTER V. — 
Choice of a Profession. 


From the minuteness with which I have 
traced Waverley’s pursuits, and the bias 
which this unavoidably communicated to 
his imagination, the reader may perhaps 
anticipate, in the following tale, an imi- 
tation of the romance of Cervantes. But 
he will do my prudence injustice in the 
supposition. My intention is not to fol- 
low the steps of that inimitable author, in 
describing such total perversion of intel- 
lect as misconstrues the objects actually 
presented to the senses, but that more 
common aberration from sound judgment, 
which apprehends occurrences indeed in 
their reality, but communicates to them a 
tincture of its own romantic tone and Cco- 
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louring. So far was Edward Waverley 
from expecting general sympathy with his 
own feelings, or concluding that the pre- 
sent state of things was calculated to ex- 
hibit the reality of those visions in which 
he loved to indulge; that he dreaded no« 
thing more than the detection of such sen- 
timents as were dictated by his musings: 
He neither had nor wished to have a con- 
fidant, with whom to communicate his re- 
veries; and so sensible was he of the ridi- 
cule attached to them, that had he been 
to chuse between any punishment short 
of’ ignominy, and the necessity of giving 
a cold and composed account of the ideal 
world in which he lived the better part of 
his days, I think he would not have hesi- 
tated to chuse the former infliction. This 
secrecy bécame doubly precious as he felt 
in. advancing life the influence of the awa- 
kening passions, Female forms of exqui- 
site grace and beauty began to mingle in 
his mental adventures; nor was he long 
without looking abroad to compare the 
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créatures of his own imagination with the 
females of actual life. The list of the 
beauties who displayed their hebdomadal 
finery at ‘the parish church of Waverley, 
was neither numerous nor select. By fat 
the most passable was Miss Sissly, or, as 
she rather chose to be called, Miss Cecilia 
Stubbs, daughter of Squire Stubbs at the 
Grange. I know not whether it was by 
the “‘ merest accident in the world,” a 
phrase which from female lips does not 
always exclude malice prepense, or whether 
it was from a conformity of taste, that 
Miss Cecilia more than once crossed Ed- 
ward in his favourite walks through Was 
vertey Chase. ‘He had not as yet assumed 
courage to accost her on these occasions ; 
but the meeting was not without its effect. 
A romantic lover is a strange idolater, who 
sometimes cares not out of what log he 
frames the object of his adoration ; at least, 
if nature has given that object any passable 


proportion of personal charms, he can ea- — 
sily play the Jeweller and Dervise in the 
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oriental tale,* and supply her richly out 
of the stores of his own imagination with 
supernatural beauty, and all the proper- 
ties of intellectual wealth. But ere the 
charms of Miss Czcilia Stubbs had erect- 
ed her into a positive goddess, or elevated 
her at least to a level with the saint her 
namesake, Mrs Rachael Waverley gained 
some intimation: which determined her to 
prevent the approaching apotheosis. Even 
the most simple and unsuspicious ef the 
female sex have (God. bless them !) an ia- 
atinctive sharpness of perception in such 
Matters, which sometimes goes the length 
of observing. partialities that never exist- 
ed, but rarely misses to detect such as pass 
actually under their observation. Mrs 
Rachael applied berself, with great pru- 
dence, not to combat, but to elude, the 
approaching danger, and suggested to her 
brother the necessity that the heir of his 
house should see something more of the 
world, than was consistent with constant 
* See Hopner’s tale of the Seven Lovers. 
Ca 
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residence at Waverley-Honour. Sir Ever- 
. ard would not at first listen to a proposal 
- which went to separate his nephew from 
‘him. . Edward was a little bookish, he ad- 
-mitted ;. but youth, he had always heard, 
was the season for learning, and no.doubt, 
when his: rage for letters was abated, and 
‘his head fully stocked with knowledge, 
- his nephew would take to field-sports and 


county business. He had often, he said,. 


‘himself regretted that he had not spent 
some time in study during his youth: he 
_would neither have shot or hunted with 
less skill, and he might have made the 
roof of St Stephen’s echo to longer ora- 
tions than were comprised in those zeal- 
ous Noes, with which, when a member of 
the house during Godolphin’s administra- 
tion, he encountered every measure of go- 
-vernment. : : 
Aunt Rachael’s anxiety, however, lent 
her address to carry her poimt. Every 
- representative of their house had visited 
foreign parts, or served his country in the 
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army, before he settled for life at Was 
verley-Hanour, and she appealed for the 
truth of her assertion to the genealogical 
pedigree, an-authority which Sir Everard 

was never: known to contradict. In short, 
_ ajproposal was made’ to Mr Richard Was 
werley that his son should travel, under 
the direction of his present tutor, Mr Pem- 
broke, with a suitable aNowance from the 
baranet’s liberality. He saw no objection 
to this overture ; but upon mentioning it 
casually: at the table of the minister, the 
great.man looked grave. The reason was 
explained in private. The unhappy turn 
of Sir Everard’s politics, the minister ob; 
served, was such as would render it high- 
ly improper that a young gentleman of 
-such: hopeful prospects should travel on 
the continent with a tutor doubtless of hig 
uncle's chusing, and directing his course by 
his instructions.. What might Mr Edward 
Waverley’s society be at Paris, what at — 
Rome, where. all manner of snares were 
spread by the Pretender and his sons ; these 
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were points for Mr Waverley to consider. 
This he could himself say, that he knew 
his majesty had such a@ just sense of Mr 


Richard Waverley’s merits, that if his son- 


adopted the army for a few years, a troop, 
he believed, might be reckoned upon ia 
one of the dragoon regiments lately re- 
turned from Flanders. A hint thus convey+ 


_ed-and enforced, was. not to be neglected . 
with. impunity ; and Richard Waverley, . 


brother’s prejudiges, deemed he could not 


though with. a dread of shocking his 
avoid accepting ‘the commission thus of 


fered him for his son. ‘The truth is, he 


calculated much, and justly, upon Sir Eves. 


ard’s. fondness for Edward, which. was un. 


hkely to resent any step that he might. 


take in due submission to parental autho. - 
rity. Two letters announced. this determi+ 
nation to the baronet and his ntphew. The 
latter barély communicated. the fact, and 
pointed out the necessary preparations for | 
joining his tegiment.. To his .brother,.. 


Richard was more diffuse and cirewitous.. 
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He coincided with him in the most flat- 
tering manaer in the propriety of his son’s 
seeing a little more of the world, and was 
even hamble in expressions of gratitude 
for his proposed assistance; was, hows 
ever, deeply concerned that it was now, 
wafortunately, not in. Edward’s power ex- 
actly to comply with the plan which had 
been. chatked out: by his best friend and 
benefactor. He himsetf:had thought with 
. path on the boy’s inactivity, at an age - 
when allhis ancestors had borne arms; 
even Royalty itself had deigned to en- 
gqttire whether young Waverley was not. 
now in Flanders, at an age when his grande - 
father ‘was. already bleeding for his king, 
in the great Civit War. This was accom. 
panied ‘by an offer of a troop of horse. 
What could he: do? There was no time to 
consult his brother’s inclinations, even if 
he could have conceived there might be 
objections. on. his. part to. his nephew’s fol- 
lowing the glorious cateer of his predeces- — 
sovs. And in. short, that Edward was now 
& 
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(the intermediate steps of cornet and lieu. 
tenant being overleapt with great agility) 
Captain Waverley, of the —— regiment 
of dragoons, which he must-join in their 
quarters. at D———in Scotland, in one course 
ofa month: ~ ‘:'. - 

. Sir. Everard Waverley. aaa this i ine 
timation with a mixture of feelings.. At 
the period of the Hanoverian accession he 
had withdrawn from parliament, and his 
conduct, in the memorable year 1715, had 
not.been altogether unsuspected. There 
were reports of private musters of tenants 
and horses in Waverley Chase by moon- 
. light, and of cases of carbines and pistols 
purchased in Holland, and addressed to the 
Baronet, but intercepted by the vigilance 
of a riding officer af the excise, who was af- 
terwards tossed in a blanket on a moonless 
night, by an association of stout yeomen, 
for his officiousness. Nay, it wag even said 
that at the arrest of Sir W——- W 
the leader of the tory party, a letter from 
Sit Everard was found in the pocket of big 
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night-gown. But there was no overt act 
to be founded. on, and government, con- 
tented with suppressing the insurrection 
- of 1715, felt it. neither prudent nor safe to _ 
. push, their vengeance farther than against 
those who actually took up arms... Nor 
, did Sir Everard’s apprehensions of. personal 
- consequences seem to correspond with, the 
: reports spread among his whig neighbours. 
_ It was well known that he supplied with 
money several of the distressed Northum- 
.brians’ and Scotchmen, who, after. being 
_made prisoners at Preston in Laneashire, 
were imprisoned in Newgate and the Mar- 
_shalsea, and it was his solicitor and ordi- - 
nary counsel who conducted the defence 
of some of. these. unfortunate, gentlemen 
at their.trial. It was generally supposed, 
that had ministers possessed any real proof 
of Sir Everard’s accession to the rebellion, 
-he either would not, have ventured thus 
to brave the existing government, or at 
. least would not have done so with impu- 
nity. The feelings, however, which then 
8 
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dictated his proceedings, were those of a 
' young man, and at an agitating period. 
Since that time Sir Everard’s jacobitism 
had been gradually decaying, like a fire 
which burns out for want of fuel. His 
tory and high-church principles were kept 
up by some occasional exercise at elections 
and quarter-sessions; but these respect< 
4ng hereditary right were fallen into a sort 
ef abeyance. Yet it jarred severely upon 
his feelings, that his nephew. should go 
into the army under the Brunswick dy- 
nasty ; and the more so as, independent 
‘of his high and conscientious ideas of pa- 
ternal authority, it was impossible, or at 
Jeast highly imprudent, to interfere autho- 
-fitatively to prevent it. This suppressed 
vexation, gave rise to many poohs and 
pehaws, which were. placed to. the ac- 
count of an incipient fit of gout, until, 
having sent for the Army List, the worthy 
baronet consoled himself with reckoning 
the descendants of the houses ef genu- 
ine loyalty, Mordaunts, Granvilles, and 
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Stanleys, whose names were ‘to be found 
in that military record; and calling up all 
his. feelings of family grandeur dnd war- 
like glory, he concluded, with logic some- 
thing like Faletaff’s, that when war was 
at hand, although it were shame to be on 
any side but one, it were worse shame to 
be idle than to be on the worst side, though 
blacker than rebellion could make it. As 
for Aunt Rachael, ‘ber, scheme had nét ex+ 
actly terminated according to her wishes; 
but she was under the necessity of subé 
mitting to circumstances ; and her morti« 
fication was diverted by the employment 
she found in fitting out her nephew for 
the cam paigo, and greatly consoled ‘by the 
prospect of beholding him asad in coms 
plete uniform. : 

‘Edward Waverley himself aes with 
animated and undefined surprise this most 
unexpected intelligence. “It was, as a 
fine old poem expresses ‘it, “ like a firé 
to heathes set,” that covers a solitary hill 
with smoke, ‘and itumines it at the same 
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time with dusky fire. His tutor, or, I 
should say, Mr Pembroke, for he scarce 
assumed the name of tutor, picked up 
about Edward’s room some fragments of 
irregular verse, which he appeared to have 


- composed under the influence of the agi- | 


tating feelings occasioned by this sudden 
page being turned up to him in the book 
of life. The doctor, who was a believer 
in all poetry which was composed by his 
friends, and written out in fair straight 
lines, with a capital at the beginning of 
- eachy. communicated this treasure to Aunt 
Rachael, who, with her spectacles dimm’d 
with tears, transferred them to ‘her com- 
mon-place book, among choice receipts 
for cookery and medicine, favourite texts, 
and portions from high-church divines; 
and a few songs, amatory and jacobitical, 
which she had caroll’d in-her younger days, 
from whence they were extracted when 
the volume itself, with other authentic 
records of the Waverley :family, were ex- 
posed to the: inspection: of the unworthy 
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editor of this memorable history. If they 
afford the reader no higher amusement, 
they will serve at least, better than narra- 
tive of any kind, to acquaint him with the 
wild and irregular spirit of our hero. 


Late, when the Autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood-Mere’s romantic dell, 
The lake return’d, in chasten’d gleam, 
The purple cloud, the golden beam : 
Reflected in the crystal pool, 
Headland and bank lay fair and cool ; 
The weather-tinted rock and tower, 
Each drooping tree, each fairy flower, 
So true, so soft, the mitror gave, 
As if there lay beneath.the wave, — 
Secure from trouble, toil, and care, = 
A world than earthly world more fair. 
But distant winds began to wake, 

And roused the Genius of the Lake! 
He heard the groaning of the oak, | 
And donn’d at once his sable cloak, 

_ As warrior, at the battle-cry, © 
Invests him with his panoply ; ’ | 
Then, as the whirlwind nearer press’d, 
He ’gan to shake his foamy crest _ 
O’er furrow’d brow and blacken’d cheek, 
And bade his surge in thunder speaks 
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In wild and broken eddies whirl’d, 


_ Fiitted that fond ideal world, — 


And to the shore in tumult tost, _ 


- ‘The realms of fairy bliss were lost. 


‘Yet, with 4 stetn delight aad stradge, 


| I saw the epirt-atirring change. 


In sober prose; seaiiiien these verses 
intimate less decidedly, the transient idea . 
of Miss‘Cecilia Stubbs. passed from Cap- 
tain Waverley’s heart amid the .turmoil 
which his new destinies excited. She ap- 


As warr’d the wind with wave and eos: 


Upon the ruin’d tower I stood, | 


And felt my heart more strongly bound, 


Responsive to the lofty sound, 


‘While, joying ia the mighty roar, . - 
I mourn’d that tranquil scene. no mere. _ 


So, an. tha idle dreams of youth, 
Breaks the loud trumpet-call of ‘Truth, 
Bids each fair visidn pass away, 
Like landscape ow the lake that lay, 
As fair, as fitting, ahd as frail, 
As that which fled the Autumn gale~~ 


_ For ever dead to Faacy’s eye 


Be each gay forns thet glided by, 


While dreams of love and lady’s charnis | 


Give piace te eee and to —_ 4 
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peared. indedd. in full splendour in her fa- 
’ ther’s pew upon the Sunday when hé at- 
tended service for the last time at the old 
parish church, upon which occasion, at the 
request of his uncle and Aunt Rachael, he 
was induced (nothing loth, if the truth 
must be told) to present himself 2 im full 
uniform. 

There is. no better antidote against en- 
tertaining too high an opinion of others, 
than having an excellent one of ourselves 
at the yery same time. ‘Miss Stubbs had in- 
deed sunimoned up every assistance which 
art could afford to beauty ; but, alas! hoop, 
patches, frizzled locks, and a new mentua 
of genuine French stik, ‘were lost upon a 
young officer of diagodns, who wore for 
the first time his gold-laced hat, boots, and 
broad sword. I know not ee 
the. peenae9 of an old ballad, 


a ae Po re br 
‘His iene wiwalboe hanes: eh ge 
He could not stoop to love; 
' No lady in the land had power 
‘Ris frozen heart to move;— 


‘ a ttn Se eee eee ss 
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or whether the deep and flaming bars of 
embroidered gold, which now fenced his 
breast, defied the artillery of Cecilia's eyes, 
but every arrow was launched at him in 
vain, 


Yet did I mark where Cupid’s shaft did light: 
It lighted not on little western flower, 

But on a yeoman, flower of all the west, 
Hight Jonas Culbertfield, the steward’s son. 


Craving pardon for my biden, (which 
I am.unable in certain cases to resist 
giving: way to).it-is.a melancholy fact, 
that my history must here take leave of the 
fair Cecilia, who, like many a daughter of 
. Eve, after the departure of Edward, and 
the dissipation of certain idle visions which 
she had .adopted,. quietly contented her- 
self with a pis-ailer, and gave her hand, at 
the distance of six months, to the afore- 
said Jonas, son of the Baronet’s steward, 
and heir (no unfertile prospect) to a stews 
ard’s fortune; besides the snug probability 
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of succeeding to his father’s office. All 
these advantages moved Squire Stubbs, as 
much as the ruddy brow and manly form 
of the suitor influenced his daughter, to 
abate somewhat in the article of their gen- 
try, and so the match was concluded. None 
~ seemed more gratified than Aunt Rachael, 
who had hitherto looked.rather askaunce 
upon the presumptuous damsel, (as much. 
so peradventure as her nature would per- 
mit,) but who, on the first appearance of 
the new-married pair at church, honoured 
the bride with a smile and a profound cour- 
tesy, in presence of the rector, the curate, 
the clerk, and. the- whole congregation of 
the united = of iis J cum Be- 
verley. . 3 

I beg pardon, once aad for ai of those 
readers who take up novelsmerely foramuse- 
ment, for plaguing-them so long with old- 
fashioned politics, and Whig and Tory, and. 
Hanoverians and Jacobites. The truth is, 
I cannot promise them that this story shall 


be intelligible, not to say probable, with- 
out it. My plan requires that I should 
explain the motives on which its action 
proceeded ; and these motives necessarily 
arose from the feelings, prejudices, and 
parties of the times. I do not invite my 
fair readers, whose sex and impatience 
give them the greatest right to complain 
of these. circumstances, into a flying cha- 
riot drawn by hyppogriffs, or moved by 
enchantment. Mine is a humble English 
post-chaise, drawn upon four wheels, and 
keeping his majesty’s highway Those 
who dislike the vehicle may leave it at 
the next halt, and wait for the convey- 
ance of Prince Hussein’s tapestry, or Ma- 
lek the Weaver's flying sentry-box. Those 
who are contented to remain with me will 
be occasionally exposed to the dulness 
inseparable from heavy roads, steep hills, 
sloughs, and other terrestrial retardations ; 
but, with tolerable horses, and a civil dri- 
ver, (as the advertisements have it) I also 
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engage to get as soon as possible into a 
more picturesque and romantic country, 
if my passengers incline to have some 
patience with me during my first stages. 


1a 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Adieus of Waverley. 


Ir was upon the evening of this memo- 
rable Sunday that Sir Everard entered the 
library, where he narrowly missed surpri-— 
sing our young hero as he went through 
the guards of the broad-sword with the 
ancient brand of old Sir Hildebrand, which, | 
being preserved as an heir-loom, usually 
hung over the chimney in the library, be- 
neath a picture of the knight and his horse, 
where the features were almost entirely 
hidden by the knight’s profusion of curled 
hair, and the Bucephalus which he bestrode 
concealed by the voluminous robes of the 
Bath, with which he was decorated. Sir 
Everard entered, and, after a glance at the 
picture and another at his nephew, began 
a little speech, which, however, soon dropt - 
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into the natural simplicity of his common 
manner, agitated upon the present occa- 
sion by no common feeling. ‘ Nephew,” 
he said; and then, as mending his phrase, 
“« My dear Edward, it is God’s will, and also 
the will of your father, whom, under God, 
it is your duty to obey, that you should 
leave us, to take up the profession of arms, 
in which so many of your ancestors have 
been distinguished. I have made such ar- 
rangements as will enable you to take the — 
field as their descendant, and. as the pro- 
bable heir of the house of Waverley ; and, 
sir, in the field of battle you will remem- 
ber what name you bear. And, Edward, 
my dear boy, remember also that you are 
the last of that race, and the only hope of 
its revival depends upon you; therefore, 
as far as duty and honour will permit, 
avoid danger—I mean unnecessary dan- 
ger—and keep no company with rakes, 
gamblers, and whigs, of whom, it is*to be 
feared, there are byt too many in the ser- 
vice into which you are going. Your co- 
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lonel, as I am informed, is an excellent 
man—for a presbyterian; but you will re- 
member your duty to God, the church of 
England, and the (this breach ought 
ta have been supplied, according to the 
rubrick, with the word king ; but as, un- 
_ fortunately, that word conveyed a double 
and embarrassing sense, one meaning de 
Sacto, and the other de,jure, the knight fill- 
éd up the blank otherwise)—the church of 
England, and all constituted authorities,” 
Then, not ¢rusting himself with any far- 
ther oratory, he carried his nephew to his 
stables to see the horses he destined for 
his campaign. Two were black, (the regt- 
mental colour) superb chargers both; the 
‘other three were stout active hacks, de- 
signed for the road, or for his domestics, 
of whom two were to attend him from the 


Hall; an additional groom, if necessary, — 


might be picked up in Scotland. ‘“ You 
will depart with but a small retinue,” quoth 
the Baron, “ compared to Sir Hildebrand, 
when he mustered before the gate of the 
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Hall a larger body of horse than your whole 
regiment consists of. I could have wish- 
ed that these twenty young fellows from 
my estate, who have enlisted in your troop, 
had been to march with you on your jour- 
’ ney to Scotland: It would have been 
something at lecst; but I am told their 
attendance would be thought unusual in 
these days, when every new and foolish 
fashion is introduced to break the natural 
dependence of the people upon their land- 
lords.” Sir Everard had done his best to 
correct this unnatural disposition of the 
times; for he had brightened the chain of 
attachment between the recruits and their 
young captain, not only by a copious re- 
past of beef and ale, by way of parting 
feast, but by such a pecuniary donation 
to each individual, as tended rather to 
improve the conviviality than the disci- 
pline of their march. After inspecting 
the cavalry, Sir Everard again conducted 
his nephew to the library, where he pro- 
duced a letter, carefully folded, surround- 
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ed by a little stripe of floss-silk, according 
‘to ancient form, and sealed with an accu- 
rate impression of the Waverley coat-of- — 
arms. It was addressed, with great form- 
ality, “ To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, 
Esq. of Bradwardine, at his principal man- 
sion of Tully-Veolan, in Perthshire, North 
Britain. These—By the hands of Captain 
Edward Waverley, nephew of Sir Everard 
Waverley of Waverley-Honour, Bart.” The 
gentleman to whom this enormous gieet- 
ing was addressed, of whom we shall have 
more to say in the sequel, had been in 
arms. for. the exiled family. of Stuart in the 
year 1715, and was made prisoner at Pres- 
ton, in Lancashire. He was a man of a 
very ancient family, ahd somewhat embar- 
rassed fortune ; a scholar, according to the | 
scholarship of Scotchmen, that is, his learn- - 
ing was more diffuse than accurate, and he 
_was rather a reader than a grammarian. 
Of his zeal for the classic authors, he is 
said to have given an uncommon instance. 
On the road between Preston and Lon- 
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don, he made his escape ftom his guards ; 
but being afterwards found loitering near 
the place where they had lodged the former 
night, he was recognized and again arrest- 
ed. His companions, and even his escort, 
were surprised at his infatuation, and could 
not help enquiring, why, being once at li- 
berty, he had not made the best of his way 
to a place of safety; to which he replied, 
that he had intended to do so, but, in good 
faith, he had returned to seek his Titus 
Livius, which he had forgot in the hurry 
of his escape. The simplicity of this anec- 
dote struck the gentleman, who, as we be- 
fore observed, Rad managed the defence 
of some of those unfortunate persons, at 
the expence of Sir Everard, and perhaps 
some others of the party. He was besides 
a special admirer of the old Patavinian, 
and though probably his own zeal might 
not have carried him such extravagant 
lengths, even to recover the edition of 
Sweynheim and Pannartz, (supposed to be 
the princeps) he did not the less estimate 
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the devotion of the North Briton, and so 
exerted himself to remove and soften evi- 
dence, detect legal flaws, et cetera, that 
he accomplished the final discharge and 
deliverance of Cosmo Comyne Bradwar- 
dine from certain very awkward conse- 
quences of a plea before our sovereign lord 
the King in Westminster. The Baron of 
Bradwardine, for he was generally so call- 


ed in Scotland, (although his. intimates, 


from his place of residence, used: to deno- 
minate him Tully-Veolan, or, more famili- 


arly, Tully) no sooner stood rectus in curia, — 


than he posted. down to pay his respects 
and make his acknowledgments at Wa- 
verley-Honour. A congenial passion for 
field-sports, and a general coincidence in 
political opinions, cemented his friendship 
with Sir Everard, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of their habits and studies in other 
particulars; and having spent several weeks 
at Waverley-Honour, he departed with 
-many expressions of regard, warmly press- 
ing the Baronet to return his visit, and 


a 
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partake of the diversion of grouse-shoot- 
ing upon his moors in Perthshire next sea- 
son. Shortly after, Mr Bradwardine re- 
mitted from Scotland a sum in reimburse- | 

ment of expences incurred in the King’s 
| High Court of Westminster, which, al- 
though not quite se formidable when re- 
duced to the English denomination, had, 
in its original form of Scotch pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, such a formidable effect 
upon the frame of Duncan Macwheeble, 
the laird’s confidential factor, baron baillie, 
and man of resource, that he had a fit of 
the cholic which lasted for five days, oc- 
casioned, he said, solely and utterly by be- 
coming the unhappy instrument of con- 
veying such a serious sum of money out of 
his native country into the hands of the 
false English. But patriotism, as it is the 
fairest, so it is often the most suspicious 
mark of other feelings; and many who 
knew Baillie Macwheeble, concluded that 
his professions of regret were not altoge- 
ther disinterested, and that he would have 

D& 
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grudged the monies paid to the loons at 
Westminster much less had they not come 
from Bradwardine estate, a fund which he 
eonsidered as more particularly his own. 
But the Baillie protested he was RoSOMteNy 
disinterested— 


«¢ Woe, woe for Scotland, not a whit for me!” 


The laird was-only rejoiced that his worthy 
friend, Sir Everard Waverley of Waverley-. 
Honour, was reimbursed of the expendi- 
ture which he had outlaid on account of 
the house of Bradwardine. It concerned,. 
he said, the credit of his own family, and 
of the kingdom of Scotland at large, that 
these debursements should be repaid forth-- 
with, and if delayed, it would be a matter 
of national reproach.. Sir Everard, accus-- 
tomed to treat much larger sums with 
indifference, received the remittance of 
L, 297 : 18 : 6, without being aware that 
the payment was an international con- 
cern, and indeed would probably have for- 
got the circumstance altogether, if Baillie 
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Macwheeble had thought of comforting 
his cholic by intercepting the subsidy. A 
yearly intercourse took place, of a short 
letter, and a hamper or cask or two be- 
_ tween Waverley-Honour and Tully-Veo- 
lan, the English exports consisting of 
mighty cheeses and mightier ale, pheasants, 
and venison, and the Scottish returns being 
vested in grouse, white hares, pickled sal- 
mon, and usquebaugh. All which were 
meant and received as pledges of constant - 
friendship and amity between two import- 
ant houses. It followed as a matter of 
eourse, that the heir-apparentof Waverley- 
Honour could not with propriety visit Scot- 
land without being furnished with creden- 
tials to the Baron of Bradwardine. 

When this matter was explained and 
settled, Mr Pembroke expressed his wish 
fo take a private and particular leave of 
his dear pupil. The good man’s exhort- 
ations to Edward to preserve an unble- 
mished life and morals; to hold fast the 
principles of the Christian religion, and to 
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eschew the profane company of scoffers 
and latitudinarians, too much abounding in 
the army, were not unmingled with his po- 
hitical prejudices. It had pleased Heaven, 
he said, to place Scotland (doubtless for 
the sins of their ancestors in 1642) in a 
more deplorable state of darkness than _ 
even this unhappy kingdom of England. 
_ Here, at least, although the candlestick of 
the church of. England bad been in some 
degree removed from its place, it yet af- 
forded .a glimmering light; there was a 
hierarchy, though schismatical and fallen 
from the principles maintained by those 
great fathers of the church, Sancroft and 
his brethren; there was a liturgy, though 
woefully perverted in some of the prin- 
cipal petitions. But in Scotland it was 
utter darkness, and, excepting a sorrow- 
ful, scattered, and persecuted remnant, 
the pulpits were abandoned to presbyte- 
rians, and, he feared, to sectaries of every 
description. It should be his duty to for- 
tify hig dear pupil to resist such unhallow- 
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ed and pernicious doctrines in church and 
state, ‘as must necessarily be forced at 
times upon his unwilling ears.—Here he 
produced two immense folded packets, 
which appeared each to contain a whole 
ream of closely-written manuscript, They 
had been the labour: of the worthy man’s 
whole life; and never wete .labour and 
zeal more absurdly wasted. He had at . 
. one time gone to London, with an inten- 
tion of giving them to the world, by the 
medium of a bookseller in Little Britain, 
well known to deal in such commodities, 
and to whom he was instructed to address 
himself in a particular phrase, and with a 
certain sign, which, it seems, passed at 
that time current among the initiated Ja- 
cobites. The moment Mr Pembroke had 
uttered the Shibboleth with the appropri- 
ated gesture, the bibliopolist greeted him, 
notwithstanding every disclamation, by the 
_ title of Doctor, and conveying him into 
his back shop, after inspecting every pos- 
sible and impossible place ef concealment, 
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he commenced: “ Eh, doctor !—Well—all 
under the rose—snug—I keep no- holes 
here even for a Hanoverian rat to hide in. 
And, what—eh! any good news froma our 
friends over the water?—asd how does 
the worthy King of France ?—Or perhaps 
you are more lately from Rome? it must 
be Rome will do it at last—the church 
must light its candle at the old lamp,— 
Eh—what, cautious? I like you the bet- 
ter; but no fear.” Here Mr Pembroke 
_with some difficulty stopt a torrent of in- 
terrogations, eked out with signs, nods, 
and winks; and, having convinced the 
bookseller that he did him too much ho- 
nour in. supposing him an emissary of 
exiled royalty, he explained his real busi- 
ness. The man of books with a much 
more composed air proceeded to examine 
the manuscripts. The title of the first was, 
“A Dissent from Dissenters, or the Com- 
prehension confuted ; shewing the impos- 
sibility of any composition between the 
Church and Puritans, Presbyterians, or 
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Sectaries of any description; illustrated 
from the Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the soundest controversial 
Divines.” To this work the bookseller 
positively demurred. ‘ Well meant,” he 
said, “and learned, doubtless; but the 
time had gone by. Printed on small pica 
it would run to eight hundred pages, and 
could never pay. Begged therefore to be 
excused—Loved ‘and honoured the true 
church from his soul, and, had-it been a 
sermon on the martyrdom, or any twelve- 
penny touch—why I would venture some- 
thing for the honour of the cloth—But 
come, let’s-see the other. ‘ Right heredi- 
tary righted !'—Ay ! there’s some sense in 
this. Hum—hum—hum—pages so many, 
paper so much, letter-press——Ay—I'll 
tell you, though, doetor, you must knock 
out some of the Latin and Greek ;. heavy, 
doctor, damn’d heavy—(beg your ‘pardon) 
and if you throw in a few grains more 
pepper—I am he that never peached my 
author—I have ‘published for Drake and 
5. | 
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Charlwood Lawton, and poor Amherst— — 
Ah, Caleb! Caleb! Well, it was a shame 
to let poor Caleb starve, and so many fat 
- rectors and squires among us. I gave him 
a dinner once a-week ; but, Lord love you,, 
what’s once a-week, when a man does not 
know where to go the other six days'— 
Well, but I must shew the manuscript to 
little Tom Alibi the solicitor, who manages 
all my law affairs—must keep on the windy 
side—the mob were very uncivil the last 
time in Old Palace Yard—all whigs and 
roundheads every man of asm William- 
ites and Hanover rats.” 

The next day Mr Pembroke again call- — 
ed on the publisher, but found Tom Alibi’s 
advice had determined him against under- 
taking the work. “ Not but what I would 
go to—(What was I going to say :) to the 
plantations for the church with pleasure— 
but, dear doctor, I havea wife and family ; 
but, to show my zeal, I'll recommend the 
job to my neighbour Trimmel—he is a 
bachelor, and leaving off business, so a 
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voyage in a western barge would not in- 
convenience him.” But Mr Trimmel was 
also obdurate, and Mr Pembroke, fortu- | 
nately perchance for himself, was com- 
pelled to return to Waverley-Honour with 
his treatise in vindication of the real fun- 
damental principles of church -and state 
safely packed in his saddle-bags. . 
As the public were thus likely to be de: 
prived of the benefit arising from his lu- 
cubrations by the selfish cowardice of the 
trade, Mr Pembroke resolved to make two 
copies of these tremendous manuscripts 
for the use of his pupil. He felt that he 
had been indolent as a tutor, and besides 
his conscience checked him for complying 
with the request of Mr Richard Waverley, 
that he would impress no sentiments upon 
Edward’s mind inconsistent with the pre-: 
sent settlement inchurch and state. “ But 
now,” thought he, “ I may without breach 
of my word, since he is no longer under 
my tuition, afford the youth the means of 
_ judging for himself, and have only to dread 
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his reproaches for so long concealing the 
light which the perusal ‘will flash upon his 
mind.” While he thus indulged the reve- 
ties of an author and a politician, his dar- 
ling proselyte, seeing nothing very invi- 
ting in the titles of the tracts, and ap- 
palled by-the bulk and compact lines of 
the manuscript, quietly consigned them to 
a corner of his travelling trunk, | , 

_ Aunt Rachael’s farewell was brief and 
affectionate. She only cautioned her dear 
Edward, whom she probably deemed some- 
what susceptible, against the fascination 
of Scottish beauty. She allowed that the 
northern part of the island contained some 
ancient families, but they were all whigs 
and presbyterians except the Highland- 
ers; and respecting them she must needs 
say, there ceuld be no great delicacy among 
the ladies, where the gentlemen’s usual 
attire was, as she had been assured, to say 
the least, very singular, and not at all de- 
corous. She concluded her farewell with 
a kind and moving benediction, and gave 
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the young officer, as a pledge of her re- 
gard, a valuable diamond ring, (frequently 
worn by the male sex at that time) and a 
purse of broad gold pieces, which also were 
more common Sixty Years since than they 
have been of late. 
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‘CHAPTER VII. | 
A Horse-Quarter in Scotland. © 


Tne next morning, amid varied feel- 
ings, the chief of which was a predomi- 
nant, anxious, and even solemn impres- 
sion, that he was now in a great measure 
abandoned to his own guidance and direc- 
tion, Edward Waverley departed from the 
Hall amid the blessings and tears of all 
the old domestics and the inhabitants of 
the village, mingled with some sly peti- 
tions for serjeantcies and corporalships, 
and so forth, on the part of those who pro- 
fessed that they never thoft to ha’ seen 
Jacob, and Giles, and Jonathan, go off for 
soldiérs, save to attend his honour, as in 
duty bound. Edward, as in duty bound, 
extricated himself from the supplicants 
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with the pledge of fewer promises than 
might have been expected from a young 
man so little accustomed to the world. 
After a short visit at London, he proceed- 
ed on horseback, then the general mode 
of conveyance, to Edinburgh, and from 
thence to » @ sea-port on the east- 
ern coast of Angus-shire, where his st 
ment was then quartered. ; 
He now entered upon a new world, 
where, for a time, all was beautiful because 
all was new. Colonel G——, the com- 
manding officer of the regiment, was him- 
self a study for a romantic, and at the 
same time an inquisitive youth. In per- 
son he was tall, handsome, and active, 
though somewhat advanced in life. In his 
early years, he had been what is called, 
by manner of palliative, a very gay young 
man, and strange stories were circulated 
about his sudden conversion from doubt, 
if not infidelity, to a serious and even en- 
thusiastic turn of mind. It was whispered 
that a supernatural communication, of a 
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nature obvious eyen to the exterior senses, 
had produced. this wonderful change; and 
though some mentioned the proselyte as 
an enthusiast, none hinted at his bemg a 
hypocrite. This singular and mystical cir- 
cumstance gave Colonel G-——— a peculiar 
and solemn interest in the eyes of .the 
young soldier. It may be easily imagi- 
ned that the officers of a regiment, com- 

~ manded. by so respectable a person, cam- 
posed a society more sedate and. orderly 
than a military mess always exhibits ; and 
that Waverley escaped some temptations 
to which he. ‘might otherwise have been 
2x posed, - 

Mesnenile his military education pro- 
ceeded. Already a good horseman, he was 
HOW initjated into the arts of the manege, 
which, when carried to perfection, almost 

_gealize the fable of the Centaur, the gui- 
dance of the horse appearing to proceed 
from the rider’s mere volition, rather than 
from the use of any external and apparent 
signal of motion. He received also in- 
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structions in his field duty; but I must 
own, that when his first ardour was past, 
his: progress fell.short in the latter parti- 
cular of what he wished and expected. 
The duty of an officer, the. most imposing 
of all others to the inexperienced mind, 
because ‘accompanied with so much out- 
ward pomp and circumstance, :1s in its es- 
sence:a very dry and abstract study,. de- 
pending chiefly. upon arithmetical: combi- 
nations, requiring much attention, and a 
cool and reasoning head to. bring them 
into action. Our hero was liable to fits of 
absence, in which his blunders excited 
‘some mirth, and called down some reproof. 
This circumstance impressed him with a 
painful sense of inferiority in those quali- 
ties which appeared most to deserve and 
obtain. regard. in his new profession. He 
asked. himself in vain, why :his eye could 
not. judge of distance or space so well as 
those of his companions; why his -head- 
-was not always successful in disentang- 
ling the various partial movements neces- 
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sary to execute a particular evolution ; 
and why his memory, so alert upon most 
occasions, did not always retain technical 
phrases, and minute points of etiquette or 
field discipline. Waverley was naturally 
modest, and therefore did not fall into the 
egregious mistake of supposing such mi- 
nuter rules of military duty beneath his 
notice, or conceiting himself to be born a 
general because he made an indifferent 
subaltern. The truth was, that the vague 
and unsatisfactory course of reading which 
he had pursued, working upon a temper — 
naturally retired and abstracted, had given 
him that wavering and unsettled habit of 
mind which is most adverse to study and 
rivetted attention. Time, in the mean 
while, hung heavy on his hands. The gen- 
try of the neighbourhood were disaffected, 
and shewed little hospitality to the mili- 
tary guests; and the people of the town, 
chiefly engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
were not such as Waverley chose to asso- 
ciate with, The arrival of summer, and a 
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curiosity to know something more of Scot- 
land than he could see in a ride from his 
quarters, determined him to request leave 
of absence for a few weeks. He resolved 
first to visit his uncle’s ancient friend and 
correspondent, with a purpose of extend- 
ing or shortening the time of his residence 
according to circumstances. He travelled - 
of course on horseback, and with a single 
attendant, and passed his first night at a 
_miserable inn, where the landlady had nei- 
ther shoes nor stockings, and the landlord, 
who called himself a gentleman, was dis- 
posed to be rude to his guest, because he 
had not bespoke the pleasure of his socie- 
ty to supper. The next day, traversing 
an open and uninclosed country, Edward 
gradually approached the Highlands of 
Perthshire, which at first had appeared a 
blue outline in the horizon, but now swell- 
ed into huge gigantic masses, which frowne 
ed defiance over the more level country 

that lay beneath them. Near the bottom — 
of this stupendous barrier, but still in the 
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Lowland country, dwelt Cosmo Comyne 
Bradwardine of Bradwardine ; and if grey- 
haired eld can be in aught believed, there 
had dwelt his ancestors, with all their he- 
ritage, since the days of the gracious King 
Duncan, | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A Scottish Manor House Sixty Years since.. 


‘Iv.was about noon when Captain Wa- 
verley entered the straggling village, or 
rather hamlet, of Tully-Veolan, close to 
which was situated the mansion of the pro- 
prietor. The houses seemed miserable in 
the extreme, especially to an eye accus- 
tomed to the smiling neatness of English 
cottages. They stood, without any respect 
to regularity, on each side of a straggling 
kind of unpaved street, where children, 
almost in a primitive state of nakedness, 
lay sprawling, as if to be crushed by the 
hoofs of the first passing horse. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, when such a consummation 
seemed inevitable, a watchful old grandame, 
with her close cap, distaff, and spindle, 
rushed like a sybil in frenzy out of one of 
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these miserable cells, dashed into the mid- 
dle of the path, and snatching up her own 


charge from among the sun-burnt loiterers, | 


saluted him witha sound cuff, and trans- 
ported him back to his dungeon, the little 
white-headed varlet screaming all the while 
from the very top of his lungs a shrilly tre- 
ble to the growling remonstrances of the 
enraged matron. Another part in this con- 
cert was sustained by the incessant yelp- 
ing of a score of idle useless curs, which 
followed, snarling, barking, howling, and 
snapping at the horses’ heels; a nuisance 
at that time so common in Scotland, that a 
French tourist, who, like other travellers, 


longed to find a good aid rational reason 


for every thing he saw, has recorded, as 
one of the memorabilia of Caledonia, that 
the state maintained in eath village ia 


relay of curs, called collies, whose duty. 
it was to chase the chevaut de poste (too 


starved and exhausted to move without 
such a stimulus) from one hamlet to an- 
other, till their annoying tonvey drove 
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them to the end of their stage. The evil 
and remedy (such as it is) still exist: But 
this is remote from our present purpose, 
- and is only thrown out for consideration 
of the collectors under Mr Dent’s dog-bill. 

. As Waverley moved on, here and there an 
old man, bent as much by toil as years, his 
eyes bleared with age and smoke, totter- 
ed to the door of his hut, to gaze on the 
dress of the stranger and the form and 
motions of the horses, and then assembled, 
with his neighbours, in a little groupe at 
the smithy, to discuss the probabilities of 
whence the stranger came, and where he 
might be going. ‘Three or four village 
girls, returning from the well or brook 
with pitchers: and pails upon their heads, 
formed more pleasing objects, and with 
their thin short-gowns and single pettis 
coats, bare arms, legs, and feet, uncovered 
heads and braided hair, somewhat resem- — 
bled Italian forms of landseape, Nor could 
a lover of the picturesque haye chaHenged 
either the elegance of theiy costume, or 
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the symmetry of their shape, although, to 
say the truth, amere Englishman, in search | 
of the comfortable, a word peculiar to his 
native tongue, might have wished the 
clothes less scanty, the feet and legs some- 
what protected from the weather, the head 
and complexion shrouded from the sun, 
or perhaps might even have thought the 
whole person and dress considerably im- 
proved by a plentiful application of spring | 
water, with a quantum suffictt of soap. The | 
whole scene was depressing, for it argued, 
at the first glance, at least a stagnation of 
industry, and perhaps of intellect. Even 
curiosity, the busiest passion of the idle; 
seemed of a listless cast in the village of 
Tully-Veolan: the curs aforesaid alone 
shewed any part of its activity ; with the 
villagers it was passive. They stood and 
gazed at the handsome young officer and his 
attendant, but without any of those quick 
motions and eager looks that indicate the 
earnestness with which those who live in 
monotonous ease at home. look out for 
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amusement abroad. Yet the physiognomy 
of the people, when more closely examined, 
was far from exhibiting the indifference 
of stupidity ; their features were rough, 
but remarkably intelligent, grave, and the 
very reverse of stupid; and fron1 among 
the young women, an artist might have 
chosen more than one model whose fea- 
tures and form resembled those of Mi- 
nerva. The children also, whose skins were 
burned black, and whose hair was bleached 
white, by the influence of the sun, had a 
look and manner of life and interest. It 
seemed, upon the whole, as if poverty, and 
indolence, its too frequent companion, 
were combining to depress the natural ge- 
nius and acquired information of a hardy, 
intelligent, and reflecting peasantry. 

Some such thoughts crossed Waverley’s 
mind as he paced his horse slowly through 
the rugged and flinty streets of Tully- 
Veolan, interrupted only in his meditations 
by the occasional cabrioles which his char- 
ger exhibited at the reiterated assaults of 
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these canine Cossacks, the collies before 
mentioned. The village was more than 
half a mile long, the cottages being irre- 
gularly divided from each other by gar- 
dens, or yards, as the inhabitants called 
them, of different sizes, where (for it is. 
Sixty Years since) the now universal po- 
tatoe was unknown, but which were sto- 
red with gigantic plants of kale or cole- 
wort, encircled with groves of nettles, and 
here and there a huge hemlock, or the 
national thistle, overshadowing a quarter 
of the petty inclosure. The broken ground 
on which the village was built had never 
been levelled, so that these inclosures pre- 
sented declivities of every degree, here 
rising like terraces, there sinking like tan- 
pits. The dry stone walls which fenced, 
or seemed-to fence, (for they were sorely 
breached) these hanging gardens of Tully- 
Veolan, intersected a narrow lane lead- 
ing to the common field, where the joint 
Jabour of the villagers cultivated alternate 
ridges and. patches of rye, oats, barley, and 
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pease, each of such minute extent, that at 
a little distance the unprofitable variety of 
the surface resembled a tailor’s book of 
patterns. | In a few favoured instanceg, 
there appeared behind the cottages cer- 
tain miserable wigwams, compiled of earth, 
loose stones, and turf, where the wealthy 
might perhaps. shelter a starved cow or 
sorely galled horse. But almost every hut 
was fenced in front by a huge black stack 
of turf on one side of the door, while.on 
the other the family dunghill ascended in 
noble emulation. © About a bow-shot from 
the end of the village appeared the inclo- 
sures proudly denominated the parks of 
Tully-Veolan, being certain square fields, 
surrounded and divided.by stone.walls five 
feet in height. . In the centre of the ex- — 
terior barrier was the upper gate of the 
avenue, opening under an archway, battle- 
mented on the top, and adorned with two 
large. weather-beaten mutilated masses of . 
upright stone; which,.if the tradition of 
the hamlet could be trugted, had.once re- 
EQ 
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presented, at least had been once design- 
ed to represent, two rampant bears, the 
supporters of the family of Bradwardine. 
The avenue was straight, and of moderate 
length, running between a double row of 
very ancient horse-chesnuts, planted al- 
ternately with sycamores, which rose to 
such huge height, and flourished so luxu- 
riantly, that their boughs completely over- 
arched the broad road beneath. Beyond 
these venerable ranks, and running parallel 
to them, were two walls, of apparently the 
like antiquity, overgrown with ivy, honey- 
suckle, and other climbing plants. The 
avenue seemed very little trodden, and 
chiefly by foot passengers; so that being 
very broad, and enjoying a constant shade, 
it was clothed with grass of a very deep 


and rich verdure, excepting where a foot- ° 


path, worn by occasional passengers, track 
ed with a natural sweep the way from the 
upper to the lower gate. This nether por- 
tal, like the former, opened in front of a 
wall ornamented with some rude sculpture, 


LT asia _ 
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and battlemented on the top, over which 
were seen, half-hidden by the trees of the 
avenue, the high steep roofs and narrow 
gables of the mansion, with ascending lines 
leading into steps, and corners: decorated 
with small turrets. ‘One of the folding 
leaves of the lower gate was open, and as 
the sun shone full into the court behind, a 
long line of briiliancy was flung from the 
aperture up the dark and sombre avenue. 
It was one of those effects which a painter 
loves to represent, and mingled well with 
the struggling light which found its way’ 
between the boughs of the shady arch that 
vaulted the broad green alley. 

“The solitude and repose of the wale 
scene seemed ‘almust monastic, and Wa- 
verley, who-had given his horse to his- 
servant on entering’ the first gate, walk- _ 
ed slowly down the avenue, enjoying the’ 
grateful and cooling shade,: and’ so much: 
pleased with the placid ideas of rest and“ 
seclusion excited by this confined and quiet’ © 
scene, that he forgot the misery and dirt of 
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the hamlet he bad left behind him. . The 
opening into the paved court-yard corre- 


sponded with the rest of the scene. The | 


house, which seemed to consist of two or 
three high, narrow, and steep-roofed build- 
ings, projecting from each other at right 
angles, formed one side of the inclosure. 
It had been built at a period when castles 
were no longer necessary, and when the 
Scottish architects had not yet acquired 


the art of designing a domestic residence.- 
The windows: were numberless, but very: 


small; the roof had some non-descript kind 


of projections: called bartizans, and dis- 


played at each frequent angle, a small tur- 
ret, rather resembling a pepper-box than 


a Gothic watch-tower. Neither did the 
front indicate absolute security from dan- 
ger. There were loop. -holes for musquetry, 
and.iron stancheons on the lower windows, 


probably to repel any roving band of gip- 
sies, or resist a predatory visit from the 
caterans of the neighbouring Highlands. 


_ Stables and other offices occupied another. 
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side of the square. The former were low 
vaults, with narrow slits instead of win- 
dows, resembling, as Edward’s groom obs 
served, “ rather a prison for-murderers and. 
larceners, and such like as are tried at 
sizes, than a place for any Christian cat~ 
tle.” Above these dungeon-looking stables 
were granaries, called girnels, and other 
offices, to which there was access by out- 
side stairs of heavy masonry. Two hattle-. 
mented walls, one of. which faced the. 
avenue and the other divided the court, 
from.the garden, completed the inclosure.. 
It was not without its ornaments. In one 
corner was a tun-bellied pigeon-house, of. 
great size and rotundity, resembling in. 
figure and proportion the curious edifice. 
called Arthur’s Oven, which would have: 
turned the-brains of all the antiquaries in. 
England, had rot the worthy proprietor. 
pulled it down for the sake of mending a: 
neighbouring dam-dike. . This dove-cote,. 
or columbarium, as the owner called it, was, 
no small resource to a Scottish laird of thjs- 
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period, whose scanty rents were eked out 
by the contributions levied upon the farms 
by these light foragers, and the conscrip- 
tions exacted from the latter for the bene- 
fit of the table. 

_ Another corner of the court displayed 
a fountain, where a huge bear, carved in 
stone, predominated over a large stone 
bason, into which he disgorged the water. 
This work of art was the wonder of the 
country ten miles round. It must not be 


forgotten, that all sorts of bears, small and 


large, demi or in ‘full proportion, were 
carved over the windows, upon the ends 
of the gables, terminated the spouts, and 
supported the turrets, with the ancient 
family motto, “‘ Bewar the War,” cut un- 
der each hyperborean form. The court 
was spacious, well paved, and perfectly 


clean, there being probably another en- 


trance behind the stables for removing the 
litter. Every thing around appeared so- 


li ary, and would have been silent, but 


for the continued splashing of the foun- 
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tain ; and the whole scene still maintained 
the monastic illusion which the fancy of 
Waverley had conjured up.—And here 


we beg permission to close a chapter of 
still life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


More of the Manor House and its Environs. 


AFTER having satisfied his curiosity by 
gazing around him for a few minutes, 
Waverley applied himself to the massive 
knocker of the hall-door, the architrave of 
which bore the date 1594. But no answer 


was returned, though the peal resounded. 


through a number of apartments, and was 
echoed from the court-yard walls without 
the house, startling the pigeons from the 
venerable rotunda which they occupied, 
and alarming anew even the distant vil- 
lage curs, which had retired to. sleep upon 
their respective dunghills. Tired of the 
din which he created, and the unprofitable 
responses which it excited, Waverley be- 
gan to think that he had reached the cas- 
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tle of Orgoglio, which, when entered by 
the victorious Prince Arthur, 


When ’gan he loudly through the house to call, 
But no man cared to answer to his cry, 
There reign’d a solemn silence over all, 


Nor voice was heard, nor et wight was seen in bower or 
hall, , 


Filled almost with expectation of be- 
holding some “ old, old man, with beard 
as white. 4s snow,” whom he might ques- 
_ tion concerning this deserted mansion, our 
hero turned to a little oaken wicket-door, 
well clenched with iron nails, which open- 
ed in the court-yard wall at its angle 
with the house. It was only latched, not- 
withstanding its fortified appearance, and 
when opened, admitted him into the gar- 
den, which presented a pleasant scene. 
The southern side of the house, clothed 
with fruit-trees, and having many ever- 
greens trained upon its walls, extended 
its irregular yet venerable front, along a 
terrace, partly paved, parthy gravelled, 
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partly bordered with flowers and choice 
shrubs. This elevation descended by three 
séveral flights of steps, placed in its cen-— 
tre and at the extremities, into what might 
be called the garden proper, and was 
fenced along the top by a stone parapet, 
with a heavy balustrade, ornamented. from 
space to space with huge grotesque figures" 
of animals seated upon their haunches, 
among which the favourite bear was ree 
peatedly introduced. Placed in the mid- 
dle of the terrace,: between a sashed-door | 
opening from the house and the central 
“flight of steps, a huge animal of the same 
species supported on his head and fore 
paws a sun-dial ef large circumference, in- . 
scribed with more diagrams than Edward’s 
mathematics enabled him to decypher. 
The garden, which seemed to -be kept. 
with great accuracy, and abounded in frutt- 
trees, exhibited a profusion of flowers and 
evergreens, cut into grotesque forms, It 
. was laid out in terraces, which descended 
rank by rank from the .western wall te 
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a large brook, which had a tranquil and 
smooth appearance where it served as a 
boundary to the garden; but near the ex- 
tremity, leaped in tumult over a strong dam, 
or wear-head, the cause of its temporary 
tranquillity, and there forming a cascade, 
was overlooked by an octangular summer- 
house, with a gilded bear on the top by 
way of vane. After this feat, the brook, 
‘assuming its natural rapid and fierce cha- 
racter, escaped from the eye down a deep 
and wooded dell, from the copse of which . 
arése a massive but ruinous tower, the 
former habitation of the Barons of Brad- 
wardine. The. park, opposite to the gar- 
den, disptayed a narrow meadow, or haugh, 
as it was called, which formed a small 
washing-green ; the bavyk, which retired 
behind it, was covered py ancient trees. 
The scene, though pleasing, was not 
quite equal to the gardens of Alcina; yet 
it wanted not the “due donselette garrule” 
of that enchanted paradise, for upon the 
green aforesaid two bare-legged damsels, 
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each standing in a spacious tub, performed 
with their feet the office of a patent wash- 
ing-machine. These did not, however, 
like the maidens of Armida, remain to 
greet with their harmony the approaching 
guest, but, alarmed at the appearance of 
a handsome stranger en the opposite side, 
dropped their garments (I should say gar 
ment, to he quite correct).over their limbs, 
which their occupation exposed somewhat 
too freely, and, with a shrill exclamation 
of ‘“ Eb, sirs!” uttered with an accent 
between modesty and coquetry, sprung 
off like deer in different directions. 
Waverley began to despair of gaining 
entrance into this solitary and seemingly 
enchanted mansion, when-a man advanced. 
up one of the garden alleys, where he 
still retained his station. Trusting ‘this 
might be a gardener, or some. domestic 
belonging to the house, Edward descend- 
ed the steps.in order to meet him; but as 
the figure approached, and long before he. 
could descry his. features, he was. struck 
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with the oddity of his appearance and 
gestures. Sometimes this mister wight 
held his hands clasped over his head, like 
an Indian Jogue in the attitude of pe- 
nance; sometimes he swung them perpen- 
dicularly, like a pendulum, on each side ; 
and anon he flapped them swiftly and re- - 
peatedly across his breast, like the substi- 
tute used by-a hackney coachman for his 
uswal - logging “exercise, when his cattle 
ate idle upon the stand, ‘in a clear frosty 
day. His‘gait was-as singular.as his ges- 
tures, for: ‘at. times -he hopp’d with great 
perseverance’ on the right foot, then ex- 
changed that supporter to advance in the 
same manner on the left, and then put- 
ting his feet close together, tie hopp’d 
upon both at once.’ His dress also was 
antiquated and éxtravagant. It consisted 
in a sort of grey jerkin, with scarlet cuffs 
and slash’d sleeves, shewing a scarlet li- 
ning; the other parts of the dress corre: 
sponded in colour, not forgetting a ‘pair 
of scarlet stockings, anda scarlet bonnet, 
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proudly surmounted’ with a turkey’s fea- 
ther. Edward, whom he did not seem to 
observe, now perceived confirmation in his 
features of what the mien and gestures had 
already announced. It was apparently nei- 
ther idiocy nor insanity which gave that 
_wild, unsettled, irregular expression to‘a 
face which naturally was rather handsome, 
but something that resembled a compound 
of both, where the simplicity of the fool 
was mixed with the extravagance of a 
crazed imagination. He sung with great 
earnestness, and not without some taste, 
a Tagen of an old Scotch ditty : 


Faise love, and hast thou play’d ‘me this 
In summer among’ the flowers? — 
I will repay thee back. again 
In winter among the showers. 
- Unless again, again, my love, 
Unless you turn again, 
As you with other maidens rove, 
Pil smile on other men. 


-Here lifting up his eyes, catia had hi- 
therto been fixed in observing how his 
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feet kept time to the tune, he beheld Wa- 
verley, and instantly doff’d his cap, with 
Many. grotesque signals of surprise, re- 
spect, ang salutation. Edward, ‘though 
with little hope of receiving answer to any 
constant question, requested to know whe- | 
ther Mr Bradwardine were at home, or 
where he could find any of the domesties. 
The questioned party replied, and,- like 
the witch. of Thalaba, * still his- nis 
was. song,"— 


The Knight's. to the mountain : 

His bugle to wind; | ) 
_ The Lady’s to greenwood = 

' Her garland to bind. 

The bower of Burd Ellen 
Has moss on the floor, 

‘That.the step of Lord: William - 
Be silent and sure, 


This conveyed no information, and Ed- 
ward, repeating his queries, received a 
rapid answer, in which, from the haste and 
the peculiarity of the dialect, the word 
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“butler” was alone intelligible. ‘Waverley 
then requested. to see the butler; upon 
which the fellow, with a knowing look 
and tod of intelligetice, made a signal to 
Edward to follow, and began to dance and 
‘caper down the alley up which he had 
made -his approaches. “ A strange guide 
this,” thought Edward, “and not much 
unlike one of Shakspeare’s roynish clowns. 
I am not-.over prudent to trust to his pilet- 
age; but wiser men have been led ‘by 
fools.” By this time he reached the bot- 
tom of the alley, where, turning short on 
a little parterre of flowers, shrouded from 
the east and north by a close yew hedge, 
he found an old man at work without his 
coat, whose appearante wavered between 
that of an upper setvant and gardener ; 
his red nose and ruffied shirt belonging to 
the former profession ; his hale and sun- 
burnt visage, with his —— i iad ap 
pearing to indicate | 


Old Adam’s skonens, set to dress this caren 


“@ 
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_ The majordomo, for such he was, and 
indisputably the: third officer of state in 
the bareny, (nay, as chief minister of the 
interior, superior even to Baillie Mac- 
wheeble in his own. department of the 
. kitchen and cellar)—the major domo Iaid 
down. his spade, slipped.on his coat in® 
haste, and, with a-wrathful look at Ed- 
ward's guide, probably excited by his ha- 
ving. intreduced a stranger while he was 
engaged ia this laborious, and, as:he might 
suppose it, degrading office, requested to 
- know the gentleman’s commands. Being 
informed that he wished.to pay his respects 
to his. master, that his name was Waver- 
Tey, and so forth, the old man’s counte- 
nance assumed a great deal of respectful 
importance. “ He could take it upon his 
. conscience to say, his honour would have 
exceeding pleasure in seeing him. Would 
not Mr Waverley chuse.some refreshment 
after his journey? His honour was with the 
folk who were getting doon the dark hag ; 
the two gardener lads (an emphasis on the 
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word ¢wo) had-been ordered to attend him; _ 
and he had been just amusing himself in 
the mean time with dressing Miss Rose’s 
fiower-bed, that he might be near to re< - 
ceive bis honowr’s orders, if need were: he 
was very fond of a garden, but had little 
time for.such divertisements.”— He canna 
get it wrought in above twa days:in the 
week, at no rate whatever,” said Edward’s 
fantastic conductor. <A grim look. from 
the butler chastised his interference, and 
he commanded him, by the name of Davie 
Gellatly, in a tone which admitted no 
discussion, to look for his honour at the 
dark hag, and tell him there was a gen- 
_tleman from the south had arrived at the 
Ha. “ Can this poor fellow deliver a let- 
ter?” asked Edward. : “ With all fidelity, 
sir, to.any one whom he respects. I would 
hardly trust him with a long message by- 
word of mouth—though he is more. nave 
than ‘foal.” 

. Waverley delivered his aha to 
Mr Gellatly, who seemed to confirm the 
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butler’s' last observation, by twisting his. 
features at him, when he was looking an- 
other way, into the resemblance of the 
grotesque face on the bole of a‘German 
tobacco-pipe ; after which, with an odd 
congé to Waverley, he danced -off to dis- 
charge his errand. ‘“ He ‘is an innocent, 
sir,” -said:the butler; “ there is one such 
ih almost every town ‘in the country, but 
ours is brought far ben. He used 'to-work 
a:day’s turn well enough; ‘but he help’d 
Miss Rose when she was flemit. with the 
Laird of Killancureit’s new English bull, 
and since that time we call him Davie 
Do-little ; indeed we might call -him Da- 
vie Do-nothing, for since‘he got that gay 
clothing, to please his honour and my 
young mistress, (great folks will have their 
fancies) he has done nothing but dance up 
and down about the town, without doing 
a single turn, unless trimming the laird’s 
fishing-wand or busking his flies, or may 
be catching a dish of trouts at an over- 
time. But here comes Miss Rose, who, I 
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take burden upon me for her, will be espe- 
cial glad to see one of the house of Wa- 
verley at her father’ s mansion of Tully- 
Yeolan.” 

But Rose Biadwardine deserves better 
of her unworthy. historian, than to be in- 
troduced: at the end of a chapter. 

In the mean while it may be noticed, 
that Waverley learned two things from this 
colloquy ; that in Scotland a single house 
was called a town, and a. natural fool an 
ennocent. 
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4 _ CHAPTER Ket 
Bow ‘Bredwardiae sal bes alba’ - ag 


Muss ais DWARDINE Was suat sevenieed . 
yet, at the last races ofthe county town 
of -—, upon her -health being proposed 
among a round of beauties, the Laird -of 
Bumperquaigh, permavent toast-master 
and croupier of the. Bautherwhillery Club, 
not only said Jfore to the pledge in. a. pint 
bumper of Bourdeaux; but, eye pouring 
forth the libation, deaominated the divi 
nity to whom it:was dedicated, the ‘“ Rose 
of Tully-Veeian ;” upon which festive oo- © 
casion, three cheers were given. by ail the 
sitting members of that réspectable socie- 
ty, whose. throats the wine had left capa- 
ble of such exertion. Nay, I am well | 
assured that the sleeping partners of the 
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company snorted applause, and that ail- 
though strong bumpers and weak brains 
had consigned two or three to the floor, 
yet even these, fallen as they were from 
their high estate;.and weltering—I will 
carry the parody no further—uttered di- 
vers inarticulate: sounds: intimating their 
aasent to the motion. 

- Such unanimous applause could not be 
extorted but by acknowledged-merit, and 
Rose Bradwardine not only deserved it; 
but also the approbation of much. more 
tational persons than the Bautherwhillery 
Club could have’ mustered, even before 
discussion of. the first magnum. : She was 
indeed a‘ very pretty girl: of the ‘Scotch 
cast of beauty, that is, with a-préfusion of 
hair of paley gold, and a skin like the snow 
of her own mountains in whiteness. Yet 
she had not a. pallid or pensive cast of © 
countenance ; her features, as well as her — 
_ temper, had a lively expression ; her com: 
. plexion, though not florid, was‘so pure:as to. 
seem transparent, and -the slightest cause 
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sent her whole blood at once to her face 
and neck.. Her form,.though under the 
common size, was remarkably. elegant, and 
her motions light, easy, and unembarrags- 
ed. She. came from: another. part of ,the 
garden to receive Captain Waverley, with 
@ manner. that hovered between oe 
ness and courtesy. —-_— 

.: The first greetings past, Edward ca 
ny ee her. that the old hag, which had 
somewhat puzzled him in the butler’s ace 
count. of. his master’s avocations, had .nor 
' $hing. to.do either, with a black cat or a 
broomstick, but was simply a portion. of 
oak .copse which was to be felled that day. 
She offered, with embarrassed civility,: to 
shew the stranger the.way, to the: spot, 
which, it seems; was not.far distant; but. 
they were prevented by the appearance of 
the Baron. of Bradwardine in person, who, — 
summoned. by. David Gellatly, now ape 
peared, “on hospitable thoughts intent,’ 
clearing the ground at .a prodigious rate 
awith swift and long strides, which remind- 
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ed. Waverley of the seven league boots of 
‘the nursery fable. He was a tall; this, 
athletic figure, old indeed and grey-haired, 
but: with every muscle rendered as tough 
as:whip-cord by constant exercise. He was 
alressed carelessly, and more like a French- 
man than an Engitshman of the period, 
while, from his hard features and perpen- 
dicular rigidity of stature, he bore some re- — 
semblance to: a Swiss officer‘of the guards, 
who had resided some time. at Parrs; and 
eaught the costume, but not the ease or 
ananner of its inhabitants. The truth was, 
that his language and habits were as hete- 
fogencous as his external appearance. ~ _ 

: Owing to his natural disposition to stu 
dy, or perhaps. to a vesy general Scottish 
fashion of giving young men of rank a 
legal education,. he had been bred with a 
view to the bar. But the politecs of his 
family. precluding the hope of his rising 1a 
that profession, Mr Bradwardine travelled 
for several years, and made five campaigns 
in foreign service. After his demelée with 
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the law of high treason in 1715, he had 
lived in retirement, conversing almost en- 
tirely with those of his own principles in 
the vicinage. The pedantry of the lawyer, 
superinduced upon the military pride of 
the soldier, might remind a modern of the 
days of the zealous volunteer service, when. 
the bar-gown of our pleaders was often: 
flung over a blazing uniform. .To this must 
be added the prejudices, of ancient birth. 
and jacobite politics, greatly strengthened: 
by habits of ‘solitary and secluded autho- 
sity, which, though exercised.only within 

the bounds: of his half-cultivated estate,. 
was there mdisputable and. undisputed. 
For, as he used to observe, ‘‘ the lands of 
Bradwardine, Tully-Veolan, and others, had 
been erected into a free barony by a char-. 
ter from David the First, cum liberal poé- 
est. habendi curias et justicias, cum fossa et 
Jurca (LIE pit and gallows) et sake et seka, 
et thol et theam,. et infang thief et eutfang. 
thief, ste hand-habend. sive bak-barand.” The 
peculiar meaning of all these cabalistical 

F2 
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words few or none could explain; but 
they implied, upon the whole, that the Ba-: 
ron of Bradwardine might imprison, try,. 
and execute his vassals and tenants at his: 
pleasure. Like James the First, however, 
the present possessor of this authority was: 
more pleased in talking about prerogative. 
than in exercising it:; and excepting that: 
he imprisoned two poachers in the dun- | 
geon of the old tower of Tully-Veolan, 
where they: were sorely frightened - by. 
ghosts, and almost eaten by rats, and that. 
he set an old woman in the jougs: (or: 
Scottish pillory) for saying “there were. 
mair fules in. the laird’s ha” house. than 
Davie Gellatly,” I do not learn that he 
was accused of abusing his high powers. 
Still, however, the conscious pride of pos-. 
sessing them, gave additional importance 
to his language and deportment. : 

At his first address to Waverley, it weuld. 
seem that the hearty pleasure he felt te. 
behold the nephew of his friend had some- 
what disconrposed the stiff and upright 
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dignity of the Baron of Bradwardine’s de- 
meanour, for. the tears: stood: in. the old 
gentleman’s eyes, when, having first sha- 
ken Edward heartily by the hand in the 
_ English fashion, he embraced ‘him  a-la- 

mode. Francoise, and kissed him on both. 
sides of ‘the face; while the hardness of 
ltis gripe, and: the quantity. of Scotch snuff 
_ which his accolade communieated, called. 
corresponding drops. of moisture to.-the 
eyes of his guest.. “: Upon the. honour of 
a gentleman,” he said, “ but: it: makes me 
young again: to see you. here, -Mr Waver- 
ley! A worthy scion of the old stock of 
Waverley-Honour—=spes altera,, as Maro 
hath it~and you have the.look of the-old 
line, Captain Waverley ;. not.so portly yet 
as my. old friend Sir Everard—#mais cela 
mendra: avec le tems,'as my Dutch acquaint 
ance, Baron Kikkitbroeck, said of the sa- 
gesse of Madame son epouse.—And 80. ye 
have mounted the cockade? Right, right; 
though I could have wished the colour 
different, and so I would ha’ deemed might 
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Sir Everard. But no more of that; Iam - 
eld, and times are changed.—And how 
does the worthy knight baronet and the 
fair Mrs Rachael ?—Ah, ye laugh, young 
man; but she was the fair Mrs Rachael in 
the year of grace seventeen hundred and 
sixteen ; but time passes—et sinzula pra- 
@antur anni—that is most certain. But; 
once again, ye are most heartily welcome 
to my poor house of. Tully-Veolan !—Hie 
to the house, Rose,. and see that Alexan- 
der Saunderson looks out the old Chateau 
Margoux, which I sent from Bourdeaux to 
Dundee in the year 1713.” 

Rose tripped off demurely enue till 
she turned the first corner, and then ran 
with the speed of ‘a fairy, that she might 
gain leisure, after discharging her father’s 
‘commission, to put her own dress in order, — 
and produce all her little finery, an eccur 
pation for which the approaching dinner- 
hour left but little time. “ We cannot rival 
the luxuries of your English table, Captain 
Waverley, or give you the epute lautiores 
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of Waverley-Honour-—I say épuke rather 
than prandum, because the latter phrase 
is popular; -£pule ad. senatum, prandium 
vero ad populum atiinet, says Suetonius 
Tranquillus. But I trust ye will applaud 
my Bourdeaux; c’est des deur oretlles, as 
Captain Vinsauf used to say—Vinum prima 
nete, the Principal. of St.Andrews deno- 
minated.it. And, once more, Captain Wa- 
veriey, right glad am.I that ye are here 
to drink the best my cellar can make forth 
coming. This speech, with the necessa- 
Ty interjectional answers, continued from 
the lower alley. where they met, up-to the 
door of the house, where four or five ser- 
vants in old-fashioned liveries,: headed by 
Alexander Saunderson the butler, who now 
bore no token of the sable stams of the 
garden, received them in grand costume, . 


In an old hall hung round with pikes and with bows, 
With old bucklers and corslets that had borne many 
shrewd ight ; zi a 


With mach ceremony, aud still more real 
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kindness, the Baron, without stopping in: 
any intermediate apartment, conducted his ' 
guest through several into the great dining 
parlour, wainscotted. with black oak, and’ 
bung round with the pictures of his an- 


cestry, where a table was set forth in form: — 


for six persons, and an old-fashioned beaus- 
fet displayed all the ancient and. massive’ 
plate of the Bradwardine family. A-bell. 
was now heard at the head: of the ave. 
nue; for an old mar, who acted.as porter 
upon gala days, had caught the alarm 
given by Waverley’s arrival, and repaire 
ing to his post, announced the arrival. “— 
other guests. a 
."Fhese, as the Baron assured’ his young 
friend, were very estimable persons. “There. 
was the young Laird of Balmawhapple,.a 
Falconer by surname, of the house of Glen- : 
farquhar, given right much to field-sports’— 
—gaudet equis et canibus—but a very dis- 
creet young gentleman. Then there was 
the Laird of Killancureit, who had devoted: 
his. leisure until tillage and agriculture, 
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and boasted himself to be :possessed of.a 
bull of matchless merit, brought fron the 
county of Devon (the Damnenia of the. 
Romans, if we can trust Robert of Ciren- 
cester.) He is, as ye: may well suppose 
from such a tendency, but of yeoman éx: 
traction—servabit: odorem testa diu—and I 
believe, between ourselves, his grandsire 
was from the wrong side of the Border—. 
one Bullsegg,:-who came hither as:a stew- 
ard, or bailiff, or ground officer, or. some- 
thing in that department, to the last Gir- 
nigo of Killancureit, who:died of an atro- 
phy.. After his master’s death, sir—ye 
would hardly believe such a scandal,— 
but this Bullsegg, being portly and comely 
of aspect, intermarried with the lady dow- 
ager, who was young and amorous, and 
possessed himself. of the-estate, which de- 
volved on this unhappy woman by a.set- 
tlement of her umwhile husband, in direct - 
contravention of an unrecorded taillie, and 
to the prejudice of the disponer’s own flesh 
and. blood, in the person of his natural heir 
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and seventh cousin; Girnigo of Tipper- 
hewit, whose family.was so reduced by the 
ensuing. law-suit, that his représentative is 


now: servinig.as a private gentlemanssenti- | 


nel in the Highland Black Watch,. But 
this gentleman, Mr Bulisegg of. Killancur 


reit that now‘is, has good blood in his— 


veins by the mother and grandmother, wha 
were both of the family of Pickletillim, 
~ and heis.well liked and looked upon, and 
knows. his own place. And God forbid, 
Captain Waverley, that we of irreproach- 
able lineage should exult over him, when 
it may be, that in the eighth, ninth, or 
tenth generation, his progeny may rank, 
in a manner, with the. old gentry of the 
country. . Rank and ancestry, sir, should 
be the last words in the mouths of us men 
of unblemished race—wir ea nostra voco, as 
Naso saith.—There is, besides, a clergy- 
man of the true (though suffering) episco- 
pal church of Scotland. He was a con- 
fessor in her cause after the year 1716, 
when a whiggish mob destroyed his meet- 
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ing-house, tore his surplice, and plundered 
his dwelling-place of four silver spoons, 
intromitting also with his mart and his 
meal-ark, and with two barrels, one of sin- 
gle and one of double ale, besides three 
bottles of brandy. My baron-baillie and 
doer; Mr Duncan Macwheeble, is the fourth 
in our list. There is a question, owing 
to the incertitude of ancient orthography, 
whether he-belongs-to the clan of Wheedle 
er of Quibble, but both have | — 
persons enlinent in the law.” 


As thus he described them by person ea name, | | 
aneye enter’d, and dinner was served as a came. o 
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CHAPTER AI. 

| The manele | ee 

So = ee 

7 Pee entertainment-was dninite, and hand- 
some-according: to the Scotch ideas of the - 
period, and the guests did great honour :to 
at. The Baron eat like'a famished soldier, 
the Laird of Balmawhapple like a‘sporte- 
man, Bullsegg of Kullancureit like a farms 
er, Waverley himself like a traveller, and 
Baillie Macwheeble eat like all four toge- 
ther, though, either out of more respect, 
or in order to preserve that proper decli- 
nation of person which shewed his sense 
that he was in the presence of his patron; 
he sat upon the edge of his chair, placed 
at three feet distance from the table, and 
- atchieved a communication with his plate 
by projecting his person towards it ina 
line which obliqued from the bottom of 
his spine, so that the person who sat oppo- 
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site to him could only see the ies J of 
his. riding periwig: 

This stooping position. tie — — 
inconvenient. to another person, but long 
habit made. it, whether. seated or walk- 
ing, perfectly easy to the worthy baillie. 
-: Im the latter posture, it occasioned, no 
doubt, an unseemly projection: of the -per- 
son. toward those who happened: to: walk 
behind ;. but. such. beitig at-all times his 
inferiors, for Mr. Maewheeble was very 
scrupulous in giving place to all others; 
_ heared. very little what inferetice of cons 
tempt or slight regard they might derive 
_ ftom the circumstance. . Hence, when be 

waddled across. the court to and from Ins 
old grey poney, he somewhat resembled: 
turnapit watking uponits hind legs... ! 
¢ ‘Phe nonjuring clergyman was a pensive 
and intesesting old man; with much the 
air.of a sufferer for consvience sake.. A 
gentleman by. birth and education, a-dis+ 
tant relation eee of. the: baron, he was 
one‘ofighose, «5 feo ee od 

Who, > ded their benefice forsool. 
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For this whim, when the Baren was out of 
hearing, the baillie used. sonietimes ‘gently 
to rally Mr Rubrick, upbraiding him with 
the ‘nicety,.of hie scruples.. Indeed, 4$ 
must be owned,: that he himself, thought 
at; heart a keen partizan of the exiled -fa- 
mily, had. kept pretty fair with all the. dif- 
ferent tuyas of state in his time.;.so-that 
Davie, Gellatly. once! deseribed: hie -as.a 
patticulas good man,-whg-had:a very quiet 
and soa aunts tiiat never did him 
any harm. ; Pe a t 

. When.the- dinner was pennant the ai 
‘Raa. announced the health‘ of the kings 
politely Jeaving'to the conseiences of ‘hig 
guests. to: drink te: the. :sovereiga ‘dé facto 
er:d¢e Jur¢, as their politics inclined. ‘The 
conversation now became general; and, 
shortly afterwards, Miss Bradwardine; who 
had done. the honours with natural grace 
gad simplicity, retired, and. was saon fol- 
lewed by the-clergyman.. Among the: rest 
of the! party,. the: wine; which fully justi 
fied the encomiums of the landlon!, flow» 
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ed freely round, althoegh. Wavertey, with 
some. difficulty, obtained the privilege: of 
sometimes neglecting his glass. At length! 
as the evening grew more late, the Baron 
‘made a private signal: to ‘Mr Saunders 
Saunderson, or, as he facetiousty denomk 
nated him, Alexander ab Alexandro, who 
left the. room with a ned, and soon: after 
returned, his grave countenance mantling 
with a solemn and: mysterious smile, and 
placed before his master .a- small oaken 
casket, ‘mounted with brass ornaments: of 
curious form.: Fhe. Baron, drawing: out 
a private key, anlocked the casket, rat 
sedthe. lid, and produced a golden‘ gob- 
_ det ofa singular-and antique appearance, 
moulded into: the shape of a rampant bear, 
which the owner, regarded with a look 
ef mingled reverence, pride, and delight, 
that irresistibly reminded Waverley of 
Ben Jonson’s Tom Otter, with his Bull, 
Horse, and Dog, as that wag wittily de- 
nominated his chief carousing cups. But 
-Mr®radwardine, turning towards him with 
] : 
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complacency, requested liim to observe 
‘this curious relique of the olden time. “ It 
represents,” he said, “‘ the chosen crest of 
‘our family, a bear, as ye observe, and ram- 
pant; because a good herald will depict 
every animal in its noblest posture, as 4 
horse salient,'a greyhound currant, ahd, as 
may. be inferred, a ravenous animal-in acter 
ferociori, or in a voracious, lacerating, and 
devouring .posture.. Now, sir, we hold 
this most honourable atchievement by the 
-wappen-brief, or ‘concession of arms of 
Frederick Red-beard, emperor of Germa- 
ny, to my predecessor Godmund -Brad- 
wardine, being the crest ef ‘a gigantic 
Dane, whom he slew in-the lists in the 
Holy Land, on a quarrel touching the chas- 
tity: of the .emperer’s spouse-or daughter, 
tradition saith not precisely which ; and 
-thus,.as Virgilius hath it— 


| Mutemus clypeos, Dairiangas insignia nobis 
| Aptemus. 


Then for the cup, Captain Waverley, i it 
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was wrought by the command of Saint 
Duthac, abbot of: Aberbrothock, for -be- 
hoof of another baron of the house of Brad« 
wardine, who had valiantly defended the pa- | 
trimony of that monastery. against certain 
encroaching nobles. It is properly termed 
the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine, (though 
old Dr Doublet used jocosely to call it Ursa 
Major, ) and was supposed, in old and catho- 
lie times, to be invested with certain. pro- 
erties of a mystical and supernatural qua- . 
lity. And though I give not in to such ani- 
hg, it.is certain it has always been esteem- 
eda solemn standard cup and heir-loom of 
our, house; nor is it ever used but upon 
seasons of high festwal, and-such;I hold 
‘to be the arrival of the heir of Sir Everard 
under my-:roof ; and I devote this draught 
to,the health and prosperity of the.ancient 
and highly-to-be-honoured house. of Wa. 
verley.” During~this long harangue, he 
carefully decanted a cobwebbed bottle-of 
‘claret into the goblet, which held neasly 
an English pint ;.and, at the conclusion, 
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delivering the bottle. to the butler, to.be 
held carefully in the same angle with. the 
horizon, he devoutly quaffed off the con-* 
tents of the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine. 

_ Edward, with horror and alarm, beheld 
the animal making his rounds, and thought 
with great anxiety upon the appropriate 
motto, ‘Beware the bear;” but plainly fore- | 
saw, that, as none of the guests scrupled to 
do him this extraordinary honour, a refusal 
on his-part to pledge their courtesy would 
beextremely ill received. Resolving, there- 
fore, to. submit to this last piece of tyranny, 
and then to quit the table, if possible, and 
confiding in the strength of his constitu- 
tion, he did justice to the company in the 
contents of the Blessed Bear, and felt less 
inconveniency from the draught than he 
could possibly have expected. The others, 
whose time had been more actively em- 
ployed, began to show symptoms of inno- 
vation. “The good wine did its good office ;” 
the frost of etiquette, and pride of birth, 
began to give way before the genial bless- 
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ings of this benign constellation, and the 
formal appellatives with which the three 
dignitaries had hitherto addressed each 
other, were now familiarly abbreviated into 
 Tullie, Bally, and Killie. When a few rounds 
had _ passed, the two latter, after whisper- 
ing together, craved permission (a joyful 
hearing for Edward) to ask the grace cup. 
This, after some delay, was at length pro- 
duced, and Waverley concluded the orgies 
of Bacchus were terminated for the even- 
ing. He was never more mistaken in his 
life.. As the guests had left their horses 
at the small inn, or change-house, as it was 
called, of the village, the Baron could not, 
in politeness, avoid walking with them up 
the avenue, and Waverley, from the same 
motive, and to enjoy; after this feverish 
revel, the cool summer evening, attend 
ed the party. But when they arrived at 
Luckie Macleary’s, the Lairds of Balma- 
whapple and Killancureit declared their 
determination to acknowledge their sense 
of. the huspitality of Tully-Veolan, by par- 
VOL, I. G 
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taking, with theirentertainer and his guest, 
Captain Waverley, what they technically 
called dock and dorroch, a stitrup-cup, to 
the honour of the Baron’s roof tree. 

- It must be noticed, that the Baillie, 
knowing by experience that the day’s jo- 
viality, which had been hitherto sustain- 
ed at the expence of his patron, might 
terminate partly at his own, had mounted 
his spavined grey poney, and, between 
gaiety of heart, and alarm for being hook- 
ed into a reckoning, spurred him into a 
hobbling canter, (a trot was out of the 
question,} and had: already. cleared the 
village. The others entered the, change- 
house, leading Edward in unresisting sub- 
mission ; for his landlord whispered him 
that to demur to such an overture would 
be construed into a high misdemeanour 
against the leges conviviales, or regulations 
of genial compotation. Widow Macleary 
seemed to have expected this visit, as well 
she might, for it’ was the usual consum- 
mation of merry-bouts, not‘only at Tully- 
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Veolan, but at most other gentlemen’s 
houses in Scotland; Sixty Years since. The 
guests thereby at once acquitted them- 
selves of their burden of gratitude to their 
entertainer’s hospitality, encouraged the 
trade of his change-house, did ‘honour to 
the place which afforded harbour to their 
horses, and indemnified themselves for the 
previous restraints imposed by private hos. 
pitality, by spending what Falstaff calls 
the sweet of the night, in en ‘general 
licence of a tavern. — | 

_ ~ Accordingly, in full expectation of these 
‘distinguished guests, Lucky Macleary had 
swept her house for the first time this fort- 
night, tempered her ‘turf ‘fire to such a 
heat as the season ‘required in -her damp 
hovel even at Midsummer, set forth her 
deal table newly: washed, propped its lame 
foot with a fragment of turf, arranged 
four -or' five stools of huge and clumsy 
form, upon the sites which best suited the — 
inequalities of-her clay floor: and having, 

moreover, put -on her clean toy, rokelay, 
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and scarlet plaid, gravely awaited the ar- 
rival of the company, in full hope of cus- 
tom and profit. When they were seated 
under the sooty rafters of Luckie Mac- 
leary’s only apartment, thickly tapestried 
with cobwebs, their hostess, who had al- 
ready taken her cue from the Laird of Bal- 
mawhapple, appeared with a huge pewter 
measuring-pot, containing at least three 
English quarts, familiarly denominated a4 
- Tappit Hen, and which, in the language of 
the hostess, reamed (2 e. mantled) with 
excellent claret just. drawn from the cask. 

It was soon plain that what crumbs of 
reason the Bear had not devoured, were 
to be picked up by the Hen; but the con- 
fusion which began to prevail favoured 
Edward’s resolution to evade the gaily cir- 
cling glass.. The rest began to talk thick 
_ and at once, each performing his own part 
in the conversation, without the least re- 
spect to his neighbour. The Baron of 
Bradwardine sung French chansons-a-borre, 
and spouted pieces of Latin; Killancureit 


= 
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talked, in a steady. unalterable dull key, 
of top-dressing and bottom-dressing, and 
year-olds, and gimmers, and-dinmonts, and 
stots, and runts, and kyloes, and a propo-. 
sed turnptke-act; while Balmawhapple, in 
notes exalted above both, extolled his — 
horse, his hawks, and a greyhound called 
Whistler. In the middle of this din, the 
Baron repeatedly implored silence; and 
‘when at length the mstinct of pelite dis- 
cipline so far prevailed, that for a moment 
he obtained it, he hastened to beseech 
their attention “unto a military ariette, 
which was a particular favourite of: the’ 
Mareschal Duc de Berwick;” then, imi- | 
tating, as well as he ‘could, the manner 
and tone of a French musquetaire, he im- 
mediately commenced,— | 


Mon coeur volage, dit elle, — 
N’est pas pour vous garcon, 
Est pour un homme de guerre, 
Qui a barbe au menton. 
Lon, Lon, Laridon. 


Qui port chapeau a plume, 
Soulier a rouge talon, 
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_ Qui joue de la flute, 
Aussi de violon. 
Lon, Lon, Laridon. 


Balmawhapple could hold no longer, but: 
broke in with what he called a d d 
good song, composed by Gibby Gae- 
_ throughwi't, the piper of Cupar, and with- 
out wasting more time struck up,— 


Is’s up Glenbarchan’s braes I gaed, 
And o’er the bent of Killiebraid, ~ 
And mony a weary cast I made 

Fo cuittle the moor-fowl’s tail. 


‘Fhe Baron, whose voice was drowned in 
the louder and more obstreperous strains 
of Balmawhapple; now dropped the com- 
petition, hut continued ta hum, Lon, Lon, 
Laridon, and to regard the successful can- 
_didate for the attention of the company 
with an eye of disdain, while Balmawhap- 
ple proceeded,— 


If up a bonny black-cock should spring, 

To whistle him down wi’ a slug in his wing, 

And strap him on to my lunzie string, ‘hy: 
Right seldom wa’d I fail. | 
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After an ineffectual attempt to recover 
the second verse, he sung the first over 
again ; and, in prosecution of his triumph, 
declared there was ‘‘ more sense in that 
than in all the derry-dongs of France, and 
Fifeshire to. the boot of it.” The Baron 
onty-answered with.a long pinch ‘of snuff 
and a glance of infinite contempt. But 
those noble allies, the Bear and the Hen, 
had emancipated the young laird from the 
habitual reverence in which he held Brad- 
wardine at other times.. He. pronounced 
the claret sht/pit, and demanded brandy 
with great vociferation. It was brought; 
and now the Demon of Politics. envied 
even the harmony arising from this Dutch 
concert, merely because. there was nota 
wrathful note in the strange compound 
_ of sounds which it produced. . Inspired by 
her, the laird of Balmawhapple, now su- 
perior to the nods and winks with which 
the Baron of Bradwardine, in delicacy to 
Edward, had hitherto checked his enter- 
ing’ upon political discussion, demanded a 
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bumper with the lungs of a Stentor, “ to 
the little gentleman in black velvet who 
did such service in 1702, and may the 
white horse break his neck over a mound 
of his making.” 

Edward was not at that moment clear- 
headed enough to remember that King 
William’s fall, which occasioned his death, 
was said to be owing to his herse stumb- 
ling at a mole-hill, yet felt inclined to take 
umbrage at a toast which seemed, from 
the glance of Balmawhapple’s eye, to have 
a peculiar and uncivil reference to the go- 
vernment that he served. But ere he could 
interfere, the Baron of Bradwardine had 
taken up the quarrel. “ Sir, whatever my 
sentiments, ¢anguam privatus, may be in 
such matters, I shall not tamely endure | 
_ your saying any thing that may impinge 
upon the honourable feelings of a gentle- 
man under my roof. Sir, if you have no 
respect for the laws of urbanity, do ye not 
respect the military oath, the sacramentum 
militare, by which every officer is bound to 
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the standards under which he is enrolled ? 
Look at Titus Livius, what he says of 
those Roman soldiers who were so unhap- 
py as exure sacramenium,—to renounce 
their oath; but ye are ignorant, sir, alike 
of ancient history and modern courtesy.” 

“ Not so ignorant as ye would pro- 
nounce me,” roared Balmawhapple. “I 
ken well that you mean the solemn league 
and covenant, but if. all the whigs i in hell 
had taken the” 

Here the Baron and Waverley spoke both 
at once, the former calling out, “ Be si- 
lent, sir! ye not only show your ignorance, 
but disgrace your native country before a 
- Stranger and an Englishman ;” and Wa- 
verley, at the same moment, entreating 
Mr Bradwardine to permit him to reply 
to an affront which seemed levelled at 
him personally. But the Baron was.ex- 
alted by wine, wrath, and scorn, above all 
sublunary considerations, 

“I crave you to be hushed, Captain 

: G2 
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Waverley ; you are elsewhere, peradven- 
ture, sut juris,—foris-familiated, that is, and 
entitled, it may be, to think and resent for 
yourself; but in. my domain, in this poor 
barony of’ Bradwardine, and under this 
roof, which is-guast mine, being held by: 
tacit relocation by a tenant at will; Iam 
an loco parentis to you, and: bound to-see 
you scathless.—And for you, Mr Falconea 
of Balmawhapple, I warn ye let me see no 
more aberrations from the paths. of good 
manners. ‘‘ And I tell you, Mr Cosmo 
Comyne Bradwardine of Bradwardine and: 
Tully-Veolan,” retorted the sportsman,.in 
huge disdain, “that Pll make a moor-cock 
of the man that refuses my.toast,; whether i¢- 
be a crop-eared English whig. with a black 
ribband at his lug, ar ane who deserts his 
own friends to claw favour with the rats. 
of Hanover.” In an instant both rapiem 
were brandished, and some desperate pass- 
es exchanged. Balmawhapple was young, 
stout, and active; but.the Baron, infinite: 
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. ty more master of his:weapon, would, like 
Sir Toby. Belch, have tickled his oppo- 
nent. other gates than he did, had he not 
been under the influence of Ursa Major. | 

- Edward rushed. forward to interfere be- 
‘tween :the-combatants, but the prostrate 
bulk of the Laird. of Killancureit, over 
‘which he;stumbled, intercepted his pass- 
age. How Killancureit happened to be in 
this recumbent posture, at-so interesting 
2, moment, was never accurately known — 
Some. thought he was about to ensconce 
himself under the table; he himself alleged 
that he stumbled in the act of lifting a - 
joint-stool, to. prevent mischief, by knock-. 
ing down.Balmawhapple. Be. that as it~ 
may, if readier.aid than either his or Wa. 
‘verley’s had. not, interposed, there would 
certainly have been bloodshed. But.the 
well-known clash of swords, which was no 
“great stranger to her dwelling, aroused. 
‘Luckie Macleary as she sat quietly-beyond: 
‘the hallan, or earthen partition: of: the cote. 
tage, with eyes employed. on Boston’s. 
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Crook of the Lot, while her ideas weré 
engaged in summing up the reckoning. 
She boldly rushed in, with the shrill expose 
tulation, ‘“‘ Wad their honours slay each 
other there, and bring discredit on an ho- 


nest widow-woman’s house, when there — 


was a’ the lea-land in the country to 
fight upon?” a remonstrance which she 
seconded by flinging her plaid with great 
dexterity over the weapons of the comba- 
tants. The servants by this time rush- 
ed in, and being, by great chance, tole- 
rably sober, separated the incensed oppo- 
nents, with the assistance of Edward and 
Killancureit. The latter led off Balma- 
_whapple, cursing, swearing, and vowing 
revenge against every whig, presbyterian, 
and fanatic in England and Scotland, from 
John-o’-Groat’s to Land’s End, and was 
with difficulty got to horse. Our hero, 
with the assistance of Saunders Saunder- 
son, escorted the Baron of Bradwardine to 
his own dwelling, but could not prevail 
upon him to retire to bed, until he had 
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made a long and learned apology for the 
events of the evening, of which, however, 
there was not a word intelligible, except 
something about the Centaurs and the La- 
pithe. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Repentance, and a Reconetlation. 


WAVERLEY was unaccustomed to the 
use of wine, excepting with great tem- 
perance. He slept therefore soundly till. 
late in the succeeding morning, and then. 
awakened to a painful recollection of the- 
scene of the preceding evening. He had 
received a personal affront,—he, a gentle- 
man, a soldier, anda Waverley. True, the 
person who offered it was not, at the time 
it was given, possessed of the moderate 
share of sense which nature had allotted 
him; true also, in resenting this insult, 
he would break the laws of Heaven, as. 
well as of his country ; true, in doing so, 
he might take the life of a young man 
who perhaps respectably discharged the 
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social duties, and render his family miser- 
able ; or he might lose his own, no plea- 
sant alternative even to the bravest, when 
it is debated coolly and in private. 

- All this pressed on his mind; yet the 
original statement recurred with the same 
irresistible force. He had received a per-. 
sonal insult:; he was. of the house of Wa- 
verley ; and he bore a:commission. There: 
‘was no alternative; and he descended to. 
the breakfast parlour with the intention of. 
taking leave of the family, and writing: to. 
ene of his brother officers. to meet him at 
the inn mid-way between. Tully-Veolan 
and the town where they were quartered, 
in order that he: might convey such a mes- 
sage to the Laird of Balmawhapple as the 
circumstances seemed to demand. He 
found Miss. Bradwardine presiding: over 
the tea and coffee, the table loaded with 
warm bread,. both of flour and barley, in — 
the shape of loaves, cakes, biscuits, and 
ether varieties, together with eggs, rein- 
deer ham, mutton. and beef ditto, smoked 
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salmon, marmalade, and all the other deli- 


cacies which induced even Johnson -him- 
self to extol the luxury of a Scotch break- 
fast above that of all other countries. A 
mess of oatmeal porridge, flanked by a 


silver jug, which held an equal mixture of. 


cream and butter-milk, was placed for the 
Baron’s share of this repast; but Rose 
observed he had walked out early in the 
morning, after giving orders that his guest 
_ should not be disturbed. 

Waverley sat down almost in silence, 
and with an air of absence and abstraction 
which could not give Miss Bradwardine a 
favourable opinion of his talents for con- 
versation. He answered at random one or 
two observations which she ventured to 
make upon ordinary topics; so that feel- 
ing herself almost repulsed in her efforts 
at entertaining him, and secretly wonder- 
ing that a scarlet coat should cover no 
better breeding, she left him to his mental 
amusement of cursing Dr Doublet’s fa- 
vourite constellation of Ursa Major, as the 
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cause of all the mischief which had already 
happened, and was likely to ensue. At 
once he started, and his colour heighten- 
ed, as looking towards the window he be- 
held the Baron and young Balmawhapple 
pass, arm in arm, apparently in deep con- 
_ versation. “ Did Mr Falconer sleep here 
last night >” Rose, not much pleased with 
the abruptuess of the first question which 
the young stranger addressed to her, an- 
swered drily in the negative, and the con- 
versation again sunk into silence. 

‘At this moment Mr Saunderson appear- 
ed, with a message from his master, re- 
questing to speak with Captain Waverley 
in-another apartment. With a heart which 
beat a little quicker, not indeed from fear; 
but from uncertainty and anxiety, Ed- 
ward obeyed the summons, He-found the — 
two gentlemen standing together, an air 
of complacent dignity on the brow of the 
Baron, while something like sullenness or 
shame, or both, blanked the bold visage 
of Balmawhapple. The former slipped his 
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arm through that of the latter, and thus 
seeming to walk with him, while in reality 
he led him, advanced to meet Waverley, 


and, stopping in the midst of the apart- 


ment, made in great state the following 
oration: ‘Captain Waverley,—my young 
and esteemed friend,’ Mr Falconer of Bal- 
mawhapple, has craved of my age and ex- 


perience, as of one not wholly unskilled 


in the dependencies and punctilios of the 
duello or monomachia, to be his interlocu- 
tor in expressing to you the regret with 
which he calls to remembrance certain 
passages of our symposion last night, which 
could not but be highly displeasing to you, 
as serving for the time under this present 
existing government. He craves you, sir, 
to drown in oblivion the memory of such 
_ solecisms against the laws of politeness, 
as being what his better reason disavows, 
and to receive the hand which he offers 
you in amity; and I must needs assure 
you, that nothing less than a sense of be- 
ing dang son tort, as.a gallant French che- 
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valier, Mons, Le Bretailleur, once said to 
me on such an occasion, and an opinion 
also of your peculiar merit, could have 
extorted such concessions; for he and all 
his family are, and have been, time out of 
mind, mavortia pectora, as Buchanan saith, 
a bold and warlike sept or people.” 
Edward immediately, and with natural 
politeness, accepted the hand which Bal- 
mawhapple, or rather thé Baron in his cha- 
racter of mediator, extended towards him. — 
‘© It was impoasible,” he said, “ for him to 
remember what a gentleman expressed his 
wish he had not uttered; and hé willing- 
ly imputed what had paces to the exube-. 
rant festivity. of the day.”’ | 
© That is very handsomely said;” an- 
swered the Baron; ‘“ for, undoubtedly, 
if a man be edbrius,'or intexteated, an ins 
cident which on golemn and festive occa- 
sions may and will take place in the life 
of a man of honour;’ and if the same gen- 
tleman, being fresh and sober, recants the 
contumelies which he hath spoken in his 
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liquor, it must be held vinum locutus est ; 
the words cease to be his own. Yet would 
I not find this exculpation relevant in the 


case of one who was ebriosus, or an habitual: 


drunkard; because, if such person chuse 
to pass the greater part of his time in the 


predicament of intoxication, he hath no. 


title to be exeemed from the obligations 
of the code of politeness, but should learn 


to deport himself peaceably and courte- 
ously when under influence of the vinous 


stimulus. And now let us proceed to 


breakfast, and think no more of this mk 


business.” 


I must confess, whatever inference may: 


be drawn from the circumstance, that Ed- 


ward, after so satisfactory au explanation, 
did much greater honour to the delicacies. 


of Miss Bradwardine’s break fast-table than 


his commencement had promised. Bal- 


mawhapple, on the contrary, seemed em- 


barrassed and dejected; and Waverley now, | 


for the first time, observed that his arm 


was in a sling, which seemed to aceount 


a, 
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for the awkward and embarrassed manner 
with which he had presented his hand. 
To a question from Miss Bradwardine, he 
muttered, in answer, something about his 
horse having fallen; and seeming desirous 
to escape both from the subject and the 
company, he arose as soon as breakfast 
was over, made his bow to the party, and, 
declining the Baron’s. invitation to tarry 
till after dinner, mounted his horse and 
returned to his own home. | 
Waverley now announced his. purpose 
of leaving Tully-Veolan early enough after 
dinner to gain the stage at which he meant 
to sleep; but the unaffected and deep — 
mortification with which the good-natured 
and affectionate old gentleman -heard the 
proposal, quite deprived him of courage 
to persist in it. No sooner had he gained 
Waverley’s consent to lengthen his visit 
for a few days, than he laboured to remove 
the grounds upon which he conceived he 
was meditating a more early retreat. “I 
would not have you opine, Captain Wa- 
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verley, that I am by practice or precept 
an advocate of ebriety, though it may be 
that, in our festivity of last night, some 
of our friends, if not perchance altogether 
ebrit, or drunken, were, to say the least, 
ebrioli, by which the ancients designed 
those who were fuddled, or, as your Eng- 
lish vernacular and metaphorical phrase 
goes, half-seas over. Not that I would so 
insinuate respecting you, Captain Waver- 
ley, who, like a prudent youth, did rather 
abstain from potation; nor can it be truly 
said: of myself, who, having assisted at the 
tables of many great generals and mare- 
schals at their solemn carousals, have the 
art to carry my wine discreetly, and did 
not, during: the whole evening, as ye 
must have doubtless observed, exceed the’ 
bounds of a modest hilarity.” ot 
_ ‘There was no refusing assent to a prd+ 
position so decidedly laid down by hiin, 
who undoubtedly was the best judge ; al- 
though, had Edward formed his opinion 
from his own RECORECHONE, he would have 
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pronounced that the Baron was not only 
eriolus, but verging to become ebrtus ; or, 
in plain English, was incomparably the 
most drunk of the party, except perhaps 
his antagonist, the Laird of Balmawhapple. 
However, having received the expected, 
or rather the required compliment on his 
sobriety, the Baron proceeded—“ No, sir, 
though I am myself of a strong tempera- 
ment, I abhor ebriety, and detest those . 
who swallow wine gule causa, for the ob- 
lectation of the gullet. Albeit I might 
deprecate the law of Pittacus of Mitylene, 
who punished doubly a crime committed 
under the influence of Liber Pater ; nor 
utterly accede to the objurgation of. the 
younger Plinius, in the fourteenth book 
of his ‘ Historia Naturalis.’ No, sir, I dis- — 
tinguish, I discriminate, and approve of 
wine so far as it maketh glad the face, or, 
in the language of Flaccus,.recepto amico.” 

Thus terminated the apology which the 
Baron of Bradwardine thought it necessa- 
ry to make for the superabundance of his 
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hospitality ; and it may be easily believed 
that he was neither interrupted by dissent, 
or any expression of incredulity. 

. He then invited his guest to a morn- 
ing’s ride, and ordered that Davie Gellat- 
ly should. meet them at the dern path with 
Ban and Buscar. “ For, until the shoot- 
ing season commence, I would willingly 
shew you some sport; and we may, God 
willing, meet with a roe. The roe, Cap- 
tain Waverley, may be hunted at all times 
alike ; for never being in what is called 
pride of grease, he is also never eut of sea- 


~ son, though it be a truth that his venison 


ig not equal to that of either the red or 
fallow-deer. But he will serve to shew 
how my dogs run ; and therefore they shall 
attend us with Davie Gellatly.” 

_ Waverley expressed his surprise that his 
friend Davie was capable of such trust; 
but the Baron gave him to understand, 
that this poor simpleton was neither fatu- 
ous, nec naturaliter idtota, as is expressed 
in the brieves of furiosity, but simply a 
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.crack-brained knave, who could execute 
very well any commission which jumped 
with his own humour, and made hig folly 
a plea for avoiding every other. * He has 
made an interest with us,” continued the 
Baron, “ by saving Rose from a great dan- 
ger with his own proper peril; and the 
roguish Joon must therefore eat of our 
bread and drink of our cup, and do what 
he can,.or what he will; which, if the sus- 
picions of Saunderson and the baillie are 
well founded, may perchance in his case 
be commensurate terms,” | 
_- Miss Bradwardine then gave Waverley 
to understand, that this poor simpleton 
was doatingly fond of music, deeply af- 
fected by that which was melancholy, 
and transported into extravagant gaiety 
by light and lively tunes. He had in this 
respect a prodigious memory, stored with 
miscellaneous snatches and fragments of . 
all tunes and songs, which he sometimes 
applied, with considerable address, as the 
VOL, I. H 
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‘vehicles of remonstrance, explanation; or 
satire. Davie was much attached to the 
few who shewed him kindness ; and-both 
aware of any slight or ill usage which he 
happened to receive, and sufficiently. apt, 
-where he saw opportunity, to revenge it. 
‘The common people, who often judge hard- 
ly of.each other, as well as of their betters, 
although they had expressed great com- 
passion for the poor. innocent while suffer- 
ed to wander in rags about the village, no 
sooner beheld him decently clothed, pro- 
vided for, and even a sort of favourite, 
than they called up all the instances of 
sharpness and ingenuity, in action and re- 
partee, which bis annals afforded, and cha- 
ritably bottomed thereupon an hypothesis, 
that David Gellatly was..nb farther fool 
than was necessary to avoid hard labour. 
This opinion was not better founded than 
that of the Negroes, who, from the acute 
- and mischievous pranks of the monkies, 
stippose that they have the gift of. speech, 
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and only suppress their powers of elocu- — 
tion to escape being set to work. David 
Gellatly was in good earnest the’ half- 
crazed simpleton which he appeared, and 
was incapable of any constant and steady 
exertion. He had just so much solidity 
as. kept on the windy side of insanity ; so 


- much wild wit as saved him from the impu- 


tation’of idiocy; ‘some. dexterity in field- 
sports, (in which-we have known as great 
fools excel;) great kindness and humani- 
ty in the treatment. of animals entrusted 
to hrm, warm affections, a Pees me: 
mory, and an ear for music. 

' The stamping of horses was now: heatd 
in the court, and Davie’s voice, singing to 
a two pastas deer an suk 

‘Hie away, hie away, as 
Over bank and over brae 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 

- Where the lady. fern grows-strongest; 

_ Where the morning dew lies longest, 


i 
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Where the black-cock aweetest sips it, : 
Where the fairy latest trips it ; 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool and green, 
Over bank 4nd over brie, = 1 
Dis eam e 7 a ee 


- ‘Do the VETSES. he sings es to old 
Scottish: poetry, Miss Bradwardine?” ,-< 
"I beheve not,”: she replied. .“. This 
poor creature hasl.a. brother, and Heaven; 
asif to: ‘compensate. to the fatnily. Davte’s 
Goficiencies, had given him what the. hams 
fet thought uncommon talents. An uncig 
contrived to edueate him, for the Bcottish 
kirk, but he could not get preferment be- 
cause he came from our groynd. . He rez 
turned from college hopeless and broken. 
hearted, and fell into a decline. My father 
supported him till his death,:which hap 
pened before he was nineteen. He played 
beautifully on the flute, and was supposed 
to have a great turn for poptry- He was 
affectionate and compasaiqnate to his bro; 


ther, whio. followed. him like his shallow, 
and ‘we think ‘that from him Davie gather- 
ed many fragments of songs and. music un< 
like those of his country. But if we ask - 
him where he got such a fragment as He is 
now singing, he either answers with wild 
and long fits of laughter, or else breaks 
into tears of lamentation; but was never 
heard to give any explanation, or mention 
his brother’s name since-his death.” 

. “ Surely,” said Edward, who was rea-. 
dily interested by a tale bordering on the 
_Fomantic, “ more might be learned mt more 
particular val bee fal 

“ Perhaps so,” answered. Rose; “ but my. 
father will not permit any one to practiee 
on-his feelings on this subject.” 

: By this time the Baron, with the help of 
Mr Saunderson, had indued a pair of jack- 
boots of large dimension, and now invited 
our hero to follow him as he stalked clat- 
tering down the ample staircase, tapping 
each huge balustrade as he passed with 
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the butt of his massive horse-whip, and 
humming, . with the.air of. a chasseur! of 
Louis Quatorze, 9 =... ..°.- la 
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CHAPTER XU i Sind tas. S 


A more rina Day has the tt ste ge 

“Tax areas of Byad@ardine. aaauiel 
en an active and well-managed ‘horse, and. 
seated on.a demi-pique saddle, with deep: 
housings to agree with his livery, was. no: 
bad representation of the old school... His. 
light-coloured embroidered. coat, and. su- 
perbly barred. waistcoat, his brigadier. wig, 
surmounted by a small gold-laced cocked 
hat, completed his personal costume ;. but 
he was attended by two. well-mounted ser- 
-vants on horseback, armed. with nonately 
pistols.  . 

dn this guise he ambled forth't over. hill 
and valley, the admiration of every farm-; 
yard which they passed in their progress ; 
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till, “ low down im a grassy vale,” the 
-feund David Gellatly leading two very 
tall deer greyhounds, and presiding over 
half a dozen curs, and about as many bare: — 
legged and bare-headed boys, who, to pro- 
cure the chosen. distmction of attending 
on the chase, had not failed to tickle his . 
ears with the dulcet appellation of Maister 
Gellatly, though probably‘all and each had 
hooted him oh former oocasions in the 
character of dgf# Davie. But. this. is -no. 
uncommon strain of flattery to persons in. 
office, nor altogether confined to the bare- 
legged villagers of Tully-Veolan ; it was in 
fashion Sixty Years since, is now, and will. 
be six hundred years hence, if this admira- 
ble compound of folly aud-knavery, called 
the world, should be then in existence.’ . 

These Gidie-whitefoote,.as they were 
‘called, were ‘destined to beat the bushes, 
which they performed with so much sea 
eess, that after half an hour's ‘search a roe 
was atarted, coursed, and killed; the Baron. 
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following om his white horse, like. Ear} 
Percy of yore,.and magnanimously: fay. 
ing and disembowelling the slain animal 
(which, he observed, : was .catled by the 
French chasseurs, fair dx:.curte) with bas 
ewa baronial coutean dg chasse. . After this 
cetemony, he. conducted his guest home- 
ward by a pheasant .and .circustous route; 
commanding an‘ extensive prospect of dif: 
ferent villages and houses, to eachofarhiel 
Mr Bradwardine. attached some anecdote — 
of history or genealogy, told in language 
whimsical from prejudice and pedantry,, 
but often respectable, for. the good sensg 
and honourable feeling which his narra- 
tives displayed, and almost always éurioys, 
sf not valuable, for the information ane 
panes Se OS BE ae 
- The truth is, the ride iain dgrecabie 
to both- gentlemen, ‘because: they found 
amusement in each ‘other's conversation, 
although: their characters and habits of 
‘thinking ' were im many réspects totally Off 
HS 
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posite. ' Edward, we have informed thé 
reader, was warm in his feelings, wild and 
romantic in his ideas and in his taste of 
reading, with a strong disposition towarda 
poetry..; Ms Bradwardine was the reversé 
of all this, and piqued himself upon stalks 
ing through life with the same upright, 
starched, . stoical. gravity. which distin- 
guished: his evening promenade. upon the 
terrace. of ‘Tully-Veolan, where for hours 
together—the. ets model of old ine ii 
kaute—' : ; 
‘Stately stepp’d he east the wa 
- And sy stepp’d - west. 


a for. iterseie! he scail: the lavéie 
poets, to be. sure, and the Epithalamium 
of Georgius Buchanan, and Arthur John- 
Stoun’s Psalms, of a Sunday; and the De-. 
Jiciz Poetarum, and Sir. David Lindsay’s 
Worke, and Barbour’s Bruce, and Blind 
‘Harry’s Wallace, and the Gentle Shepherd, 
and the Cherry and the slae, _But-though 
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he thus far sacrificed his time to the muses, 
he would, if..the ‘truth must. be spoken, 

have been much better pleased had the 
pious or sapient apothegms, as. well as 
the historical narratives which .these. va- 
rious. works contained, been presented to 
him in the form of simple prose. And 
he sometimes could not refrain from ex- 
pressing contempt of the “ vain and un-. 
profitable art of poem-making,”. in which 
he said,. “ the only. one.who had excelled 
in his time was Allan Ramsay the periwig 

maker.” . 

- Butalthough Edward and he differed toto 
celo, as the Baron would have said, upon this 
subject, yet they met upon history.as on a 
neutral ground, in which each claimed an 
mterest. The Baron, indeed, only cumbered 
his memory with matters of fact ; the cold, 
dry, hard outlines which history delineates. 
Edward, on the contrary, loved to fill up. 
and round the sketch.with the: -colouring 
of a warm and vivid: imagination, which 
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gives light and life. to the Actors and 
speakers in the drama of past ages. Yet 
with tastes so opposite, they contributed: 
greatly to each other’s amusement. Mr: 
Bradwardine’s. minute narratives and pow-: — 
erful memory supplied to Waverley fresh: . 
subjects of the kind upon which his fancy: 
loved to labour, and opened to him a new 
mine. of incident.and of character. And. 
he repaid the pleasure thas communicated, 
by an earnest attention, valwable to: all. 
story-tellers, more especially to the Baron, 
who felt his habits of-self-respect flatter-. 
ed by it; and. sometimes also by recipro-. 
cal communications, which interested ‘Mr. 
Bradwardine, as:confirming or illustrating 
his own favourite anecdotes. Besides, Mr 
Bradwardine loved to talk of the scenes. 
of his youth, which had been spent in 
camps and foreign lands, and had many 
interésting particulars to tell of the gene. 
gals under whom he had served, and the 
actions he had witnessed, - a = 
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Both parties returned to Tully-Veotan. 
it great good hutnour with each other,; 
Waverley, desirous of studying more at- 
tentively what he considered as a singular. 
and: mteresting character, gifted with 2: 
memory containing a curious régister of 
ancient and modern anecdotes; and Brad-- 
Wardine disposed to regard Edward as puer- 
(or rather juvenis) bone spei et magne inilp; 
iig,'a youth devoid of that petulant vola- 
tility, which is impatient‘of, or vilipends,. 
the conversation and advice of his seniors, 
frem which he. predicted great things of: 
his future success and deportment in life: 
Phere was no other guest except Mr Ra- 


_ brick, whose information and discourse, as: 


a. cletgymaa and a scholar, ‘harmonized 
very well with that of the Baron and his’ 
guest. Gat Ale: ¢ a : an 

‘Shortly. after dinner, the Baron, as if to 
shew that his temperance was not entirely: 
theoretical, proposed a visit-to Rose’s aparte- 
ment, or, as he ternved sit; her Troisieac 
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Etage.. Waverley was accordmgly con- 
ducted through one or two of those long’ 
awkward passages with. which ancient ar- 
chitects studiéd to puzzle the inhabitants 


of the houses: which they planned, at the. ° 


end-of which Mr Bradwardine began. to. 
ascend, by two steps at once, a very. steep, 
narrow, and winding: stair, leaving Me 
Rubrick and ‘Waverley to follow at more 
leisure, while he should announce their 
approach to. his daughter. ' 

, After having climbed this perpendicalat 
 cork-screw until their. brains were almost. 
giddy, they arrived in a little matted lob- 
by, which served as an anti-room to Rose’s: 
sanctum sanctorum,.and through-which they 
entered her parlour. It was a small, but 
pleasant apartment, opening to the south, 
and hung with tapestry; adorned besides 
with two pictures, one of. her mother, in 
the dress of a shepherdess, with. a. bell-. 
hoop ; the ether of the Baron, in his tenth. 
year, in 2. blue coat, embroidered waist-, 
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eoat, laced: hat, and ‘bag-wig, with a bow 
yn his hand. Edward could: not help, 
smiling at the costume, and at the: odd 
resemblance between the round, smooth, 
red-cheeked, staring visage.in the por- 
trait, and the gaunt, bearded, hollow: 
eyed, swarthy features, which travelling, 
fatigues of .war, and advanced age, had 
béstowed on the; original. The Baron join- 
ed.in the laugh. i“ Truly,” he said, ‘$ that 
picture was a woman’s fantasy of my good 
mother's, (a daughter of the Laird of Tul- 
hiellum, Captain Waverley; 1 indicated the 
house to you when we were on the top of 
the Shinny-heuch ; it was burned by the 
- Dutch auxiliaries brought. in by the go- 
vernment in 1715;) I never sat for my 
pourtraicture but once since that. was 
painted, and it was at the special and re- 
iterated request of . the Marcpchal Duke of | 
-Berwick.” __ .- ae 

‘The good. old meatieiden didnot mention 
what Mr Rubrick afterwards ‘told Edward, 
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that the Duke had done: him. this honour 
on accoont of his being the first to mount 
the. breacls of a fort in Savoy during the 
memorable ¢ampaipn of 1.700, and. having 
there defended himself with his. half-pike 
for nearly ten. minutes before any support. 
seached him. .To do the’ Baron: justice; 
although sufficiently proné to exapgerate 
his family: dignity and: consequence, he. 
was too much a man of real courage ever 
to dwell &pon such personal acts of ‘mevit 
as: he had himself manifested. . - 

. Miss Rose. now appeared. from the inte 
nor room. of hér apartment to: welcome her 
father and his frends. . The little labours 
an which she had been employed obviously 
shewed a natural taste, whielt required on- 
dy cultivation. .Her father had taught her 
French and Italian,-and: a few of the.ordi, 
_ mary. authors in those languages ornament- 
ed her shelves. He had endeavoured also 
to-be-her preceptor in music; but as he 
began with the more abstruse doctrines of 


_——— 
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the science, and was not perhaps master of 
them himself, she had made no proficiency: 


- further than to be able to accompany her. 


voice with the harpsichord : but even this 
Was not very common in Scotland at that 
period. To make amends, she sung with 
great taste and feeling, and with a respect 


- to the sense of what she uttered that might 


be proposed in example to ladies of much: 
sbperior musical talent. Her natural goed 
sense taught her, that if, as: we are assured 
by high authority, music “:be married to 
immortal verse,” they are very often di- 
vorced by the performer in a most shame~ 
ful manner. It was perhaps owing to this 
sensibility to. poetry, and power of com- 
bining its. expression with those of the’. 
mesical notes, that her singing gave more 
pleasure to ‘all the unlearned in. music, 
and even to°many-of the learned, than 
could. have been extracted by-a much finer 
voice and more. brilliant execution, un- 


guided.by the saine delicacy of feeling. 
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. A bartizan, or projecting gallery, before: 


the windows of. ber parlour, .served to il- 


lustrate another of Rose's pursuits, for it 


was crowded with flowers of different kinds, 


which she had taken under her special 
protection. <A projecting turret gave. ac-. 
cess, to: this Gothic balcony, which com- 
manded a most beautiful.prospect. The 
formal .garden, with its high bounding. - 
walls, lay below, contracted, as it seemed,. 
to a; mere parterre;. while::the view ex. 


tended. beyond them down a wooded glen, 


where. the river .was sometimes visible,. 
sometimes hidden in copse.. The eye might 
be delayed ,,by a.desire.to. rest on the. 


rocke, which here and there; rose fram the 
dell with .massive. or spiry fronts, or it 
might dwell on the noble, though ruined. 
tower, :which -was hegse.seen. in -all its dig: 
nity, frowning from .a promontory : over 


the ‘river... Tp the left. were geen two or. 
three cottages,, a part of the. village ; the 


brow of a hill concealed the others. The 


4 4 
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gten, or dell, was terminated by a-sheet of 
water, called Loch Veolan, into which the 
brook discharged itself, and-which now — 
glistened in the western sun. The distant 
country seemed open and varied in sur- 
face, though not wooded ; and there was 
fRothing to interrupt. the view -until the 
scene was bounded: by a ridge of distant 
atid blue hills, which formed the southern 
bowtdary of the strath or valley. To this 
pleasant station Miss sian had Om 
dered coffee, 2 2 ek 

<The view of the old ee or: pers 
imtrodueed some family anecdotes and tales. 
of Scottish chivalry, which the: Baron. told 
with great enthusiasm. The projecting 
peak of an impending crag which rosé 
near it, had acquired the name of St Swi- 
_thin’s Chair, It was the scene of a pe- 
culiar superstition, of which Mr Rubrick 

mentioned some curious particulars, which 
reminded Waverley of a rhyme quoted. by 
Edgar in King Lear; and: Rose :was. call- 
ed upon to sing a little legend, in which 
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they had been. interwoven by. some vil- 
age poet, - & ee ee 


Whe, watson’ as the race from whieh he sprung, 
Saved others’ names, but left his own unsung. — 


The sweetness of her voice, and the 
simple beauty of her music, gave all the 
advantage which the mirsistrel could have 
desired, and which hig petty. 99 much 
wanted. I almost doubt if: st-ean be read 
with patience, destitute of thos. advans 
tages; although I conjecture the follow- 
ing copy to. have been smewhat. correct- 
dd by Waverley, to’ snit the taste of thoae 
whe might not relish purc antiquity. 


‘Sot Miprehen’s Chair. 
On Hallow-Mass Eve, ere you boune-ye to rem, 
Ever béwatre that your couch be bleas’d; |. 


Sign it with cross, dnd gain it with bead, |. 
Sing the Ave; and say the Creed, age 
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For of Hallow-Mass Eve the Night-Hag will ride, 
All her nine-fold sweeping on by her side,, 
Whether.the wind sing lowly or. loud, . 

Sailing through miconshine or swath’d in.the cloud. 


The Lady ehe-sate in St Swithin’s Chair, 

The dew.of the night has damp’d her hair; 

Her cheek was pale—but. resolved and high 

_ Wes the werd of her lip and the glance of her eye. 


She mutter’d the spell of St Swithin bold, 
When his naked foot traced the midnight wold, 
When he stopp’d the Hag as she rode the night, 
And bade her descend, aiid her promise plight. 


He that dare sit in St Swithin’s Chair, 
When the Night-Hag wings the troubled air, 
Questions three, when he speaks the spell, 
He may ask, ae she tnust tell. a 


The Baron has bepn with King Robert, his liege, 
These three long years in battle and siege 5 
“News are there none of his weal or his woe, 
And fein the Lady his fate would know. 
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She shudders dnd stops, tthe char se apenas 
Is it the moody owl that shrieks ? : 
Or is that sound, betwixt laughter and scream, 
The voice of the Demon who haunts the stream ?° 


The moan of the wind sunk silent and low, - 

And the roaring torreat has ceased to flow ; 

The calm was more dreadful than raging stprm, | 
When the cold gréy mist brought the ghastly Form ! 


& %# * ® * 


- 


“Tam sorry to disappoint the company, 
especially Captain Waverley, who listens 
with such laudable gravity; it is but a 
fragment, although I think there are other 
verses, describing the return of the Baron 
from the wars, and how the Jady was found 
‘‘ clay-cold upon the grounsill ledge.” 

“It is one of those figments,” observed 
Mr Bradwardine, “ with which the early 
history .of distinguished families was de- 
formed in the times of ‘superstition ;. as 
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that-of Rome, and ‘other ancient nations, 
had -their prodigies, sir, the: which you 
may read in ancient histories, or in the 
little work compiled by Jutius Obsequens, 
_and inscribed by the learned Scheffer, the 
‘editor, to.his patron, Benedictus —— 
Baron of: Dudershoff.”’ - 
- My father has a strange ie of 
the marvellous, Captain Waverley, and 
once stood firm when a whole synod of 
- presbyterian divines were put to the route, 
‘by a sudden apparition of the foul fiend,” 

_ Waverley oeked as if desirous to oe 
more. ° 

“Must I teil my matory as wal as sing 
my song?—Well—Once upon a time there 
lived an old woman, called Janet Gellatly, 
who was suspected to be a witch, on ‘the 
infallible. grounds that she was very old, | 
very ugly, very poor, and had two sons, 
one of whom was a-poet, and the other a 
fool, which visitation, all:the neighbour- 
hood. agreed, had come .upon her for the 
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sin of witchcraft. And she was impri- 
soned for a week in the steeple of’ the 
‘parish-ehurch, and sparely supplied with 
food, and not permitted to sleep, until she 
herself became as-much persuaded of her 
being a witch as her accusers; and in 
this lucid and happy state of mind was 
brought forth to make a clean breast, that 
is, to make open confession of her sor- 
ceries before all the whig gentry and mi- 
nisters in the vicinity, who were no con- 
_ jurors themselves. My father went to 
see fair play between the witch and the 
clergy ; for the witch had been born on 
his estate. And while the witch was_ 
confessing that the enemy appeared, and 
made his addresses to her as a handsome 
black man,—which, if you could have seen 
poor old blear-eyed Janet, reflected little. 
_ Ronour on Apollyon’s taste,—and while 
the anditors listened with astonished ears, 
and the clerk regorded with a trembling 
hand, ‘she, all of a sudden, changed the 
9 
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low mumbling tone with which she spoke 
into.a shrill yell, and: exclaimed, ‘ Look 
to yourselves! loak to yourselves! 1 -see 
the Evil One seated in the.midst. of ye’ 
-The surprise was general, and terror and 
flight its immediate consequence. Happy 
were those who were next the door; and 
many,were the disasters that befel hats, 
bands, cuffs, and wigs, before they could 
get out of the church, where they left the 
obstinate prelatist to settle matters with 
the witch and her admirer, at his own peril 
or pleasure.” 

“* Risu solountur tabule,” said the Baron ; 
“ when they recovered their panic trepi- 
dation, they were too much ashamed to 
bring any wakening of the process — 
Janet Gellatly.” 

This anecdote led into a long discussion 
of 


All those idle thoughts and phantasies, 
Devices, dreams, opiniens unsound, 
Shows, visions, soothsays, and prophecies, 
And all that feigned is, ‘as leasings, tales, and lies. * 
VOL. I. I 


?, 
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~ With such conversation, and the roman- 
tic legends which it introduced, closed 
our hero’s second evening in the house of 
Tully-Veolan. ° 7 | 
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' CHAPTER XIV. 


4 Discovery— Waverley — domesticated at 
Tully-Veolan. 


THE next morning Edward arose be- 
times, and in a morning walk around the 
house and: its vicinity, came suddenly 
upon:a small court in front of the dog- 
kennel, where his friend Davie was em- 
ployed about his four-footed charge. One 
quick glance of his eye recognised Waver- 
ley, when, instantly turning his back, as if 
he had not observed him, he began to sing 
part of an old ballad : 


Young men will love thee more fair and more fast, 
Heard ye so merry the little bird sing ? 

Old men’s love the longest will last, 
And the throstle-cock’s head is under his wing. 
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The young man’s wrath is like light straw on fire; _ 


Heard ye so merry the little bird sing? 
But like red-hot steel is the old man’s ire, 
And the throstle-cock’s head is under his wing. 


The young man will brawl at the evening board ; : 
Heard ye so merry the little bird sing ? 


But the old rhan will draw at thé dawning the sword, 


And the throstle-cock’s head is under his wing. 


Waverley could not avoid observing that 
Davie laid something like a satirical em- 
phasis on these lines. He therefore ap- 
proached, and endeavoured, by sundry que- 
ries, to elicit from him what the inuendo 


might mean; but Davie had no mind to 


explain, and had wit enough to make his 
folly cloak his knavery. Edward: could 
collect nothing from him excepting that 
the Laird of Balmawhapple had gone home 
‘“‘ wi’ his boots full o’ bluid.” In the gar- 
den, however, he met the old butler, who 
no longer attempted to conceal, that, ha- 
ving been bred in the nursery line with 
Sumack and Co. of Newcastle, he some- 
times wrought a turn in the- flower-bor- 


———— 
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ders to oblige the laitd and Miss Rose. By 
a series of queries, Edwatd at length dis- 
covered, with a painful feeling of surprise’ 
and shame, that Balmawhapple’s submis- 
sion and apology had been the conse- 
quence of a rencontre with the Baron be- 
fore he had quitted his pillow, in. which 
the younger combatant had been disarm- 
ed and wounded in the sword arm. 
Greatly mortified at this information, 
Edward sought out his friendly host, and 
anxiously expostulated with him.upon the 
injustice he had done him in anticipating 
his meeting with Mr Falconer ; a circum- 
stance, which, censidering his youth and 
the profession of arms which he had just 
adopted, was capable of being represented 
much ta his. prejudice: The. Baron justi- 
fied ‘himself at greater length than I chuse 
' toreport, He urged that the quarrel was 
common to them, and that Balmawhapple 
could not, by the code of honour, evite 
giving satisfaction to both, which he had 
done in. his case by an. honourable meet- 
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ing, and in that of Edward by such a padi- 
node as rendered the use of the sword un- 
necessary, and which, being made. and: 
accepted, must necessarily sopite the whole 
affair. With this excuse or explanation 
Waverley was silenced, if-not satisfied, but: 
he could not help testifying some displea- 
sure against the Blessed Bear which “had 
given rise to the quarrel, nor refrain from 
hinting, that the sanctified epithet was 
hardly appropriate. The Baron observed; 

he could not deny that “the Bear, though 
allowed by heralds as a most honourable 
ordinary, had, nevertheless, somewhat 
fierce, churlish, and morose in his dispo- 
sition, (as might be read in. Archibald 
Simson pastor of Dalkeith’s Hierogkphi- - 
ca Animalium) and has thus. been the type | 
of many quarrels and dissenstens winch 
had occurred in the house of Bradwar- - 
dine ; of which,” he continued, “ I might 
commemorate mine own unfortunate:dis- 
sension with my third cousin by the mo- 
ther’s side, Sir Hew Halbert, who was so 
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' wnthinking as to deride my family’ name, 
as if it had. been quasi Bear-warden; a 
most uncivil jest, since. it not only i insinu- 
ated that the founder of our house occu- 
pied such a mean situation as to bea custo- 
dier of wild beasts, a charge which ye must 
have observed is only entrusted to the very: 
basest plebeians ; but, moreover, seemed to 
infer that our coat-armour had not been 
achieved by honourable actions in war, 
but bestowed by way of paranomasia, cr 
pun, upon our family appellation,—a sort 
-ef. bearing which the French call armoires 
.parlantes ; the Latins, arma cantantia ; and 
your English authorities, canting heraldry ; 
being indeed a species of emblazonhing 
more befitting canters, gaberlunzies, and 
‘such like mendicants, whose gibberish is 
formed .ypon playing on the word, than 
the noble, honourable, and useful science 
of heraldry, which assigns armorial. bear-. 
ings as the reward of noble and generous 
actions, and not to tickle the ear with 
_ vain quodlibets, such as are found in jest- 
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Wooks.” Of this quarrel with Sir Hew, ‘he’ 


said nothing more than that it was settled 
in a fitting manner. 

'Having been so minute with respect to 
_ the diversions of Tully-Veolan, on the first 
days of Edward’s arrival, for the purpose 
of mtroducing its inmates to the reader’s 
acquaintance,'it becomes less necessary to 
trace the. progress of his intercourse with 
the same accuracy. It is probable that a 
young man, accustomed to more cheerfal 
-society, would have tired: of the conversa, 
tion of so violent an asserter of the “ boast 
of heraldry”’ as the Baron; but’Edward 
found an agreeable variety in that of Miss 
Bradwardine, who listened with eagerness 
to his remarks upon literature, and shewed 
great justness of taste in her anawers, The 
sweetness of her disposition had made her 


submit with complacency, and even plea- 


sure, to the course of.reading prescribed by 
her father, although it not only compre- 
hended several heavy folios of history, but 
certain gigantic tomes in high-church pos 
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iedicas In heraldry he was fortunately con- 
tented to givé her only such a:slight tinc- 
ture as-might be acquired by perusal of the 
twa folio volumes. of Nisbett, Rose was 
indeed the very apple of her father’s eye; 
her constant liveliness, her attention to all 
_ thpse. little observances most gratifying to. 
those, who would never think. of exacting 
them, her:beauty,.in which he recalled the 
features of his beloved. wife, her unfeign- 
ed piety, and the noble generosity. of. her 
disposition, would have justified the affec- 
tion of the most doating.father;, 

His anxiety on her behalf did not, how- 
ever, seem to.extend itself in that quarter 
where, according to the general opinion, it 
 ig-most_ effectually displayed, in lgbopringy 
namely, to establish her in life, either. by a 
large dowry.or a wealthy marriage. By an 
old settlement, almost all the landedestates 
of the Baron. went,. after, his. death, to. a 
distant relation; and it was supposed that 
Miss Bradwardine. would remain but slens 
derly provided for, as, the. geod geile 

12 
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man’s cash matters had been too long un- 
der the exclusive charge of Baillie Mac- 
wheeble, to admit of any great expecta _ 
tions from his: personal succession. It is 
true, the said-baillie loved his patron and 
his patron’s daughter next (though at:an 
incomparable distanee) ‘to‘himself. He 
thought’ it’ was possible to set aside. the 
settlement on the male line, and had: ac- 
tually procured: an opinion to that effect. 
(and, as he boasted, without a fee) frém 
an eminent Scottish counsel, under whose 
notice he contrived to bring the point 
while consulting him regularly on some 
other business. But the Baron weuld not 
listen to such: a proposal for an- instant. 
On the contrary, he used to have a: per- 
verse pleasure in boasting that the barony 
of Bradwardine was a male fief; the first 
charter having been given’ at that early 
period when women were not deemed ca- 
pable:to hold a feudal grant; because, ac: 
cording to Les coustusmes de Normandie, 
Crest L’ Homme ki se basi et ki conseille ; or; 
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as-is yet more ungallantly expressed by 
other authorities, all of whose barbarous 
names he delighted to quote at full length, 
because a woman could not serve the su- 
perior, or feudal lord, in war, on account 
of the decorum of her sex, nor assist him 
with advice, because of :her limited intel- 
Iect, nor keep his counsel, owing to. the 
infirmity of -her disposition.. He would 
triumphantly ask, how it would become a 
- female,-and that female a Bradwardine, _ 
to be seen employed in servitto exuendi 
seu. detrahendi caligas regis post battaliam ? 
that is, in pulling off the king's boots af- 
ter.an engagement, which was the feudal 
service by which he held the. barony of 
‘Bradwardine. ‘* No,” he. said, “ beyond. 
‘hesitation, procul dubio, many females, as 
worthy as Rose, had been excluded, in or- 
-der to make way. for my own succession, 
and Heaven forbid that I should do aught 
that might contravene the destination of 
‘wy forefathers, or impinge upon the right 
of.my kinsman, Malcolm Bradwardine of . 
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Inchgrabbit, an ‘honourable, theugh de- 
eayed branch of my own family.” . 

. The. baillie,. as. prime minister, having 
veceived. this decisive communication frem 
his sovereign, durst not press his own opi- 
nion any. farther, but contented himself 


-with deploring, on all suitable occasions, - 


‘to Saunderseon, the minister of the interier, 
‘the laird’s self-willedness, and with lay- 


Ing plans for-uniting Rose with the young: 


Laird of Balmawhapple, who had a fine 
estate, only moderately burthened,. and 
‘was a faultless young gentleman, being as. 
-sober as a saint—if you-kept brandy. from. 
him, and him from. brandy—and who, in. 
- brief, had no imperfection but that. of. 
keeping light company at-a time ;.such as. 
Jinker, the horse-couper, and-Gibby Gae- 
throwit, the piper o Cupar; “:o whilk 
follies, Mr Saunderson, he'll mend, he'll 
mend,’——-pronounced the. baillie. 

“ Like sour ale in summer,” added Da- 
‘vie ‘Gellatly, who happened to. be neares 
the conclave than they.were aware of, - 
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_: Miss. Bradwardine,: such as -we:have de 
scribed her, with ail the. simplicity and 
curiosity of a recluse, attached herself to 
the opportunities: of increasing her. store 
of literature which Edward’s. visit.afforded 
her... He sent: for some of his ‘books from 
his: quarters, and they opened to her:soun. 
es of delight.of which she had hitherto:had 
no idea. The best.English poets, of every 
description, and other works on belles let- 
tres, made.a part of this precious cargo, 
Her music, even her flowers, were neglect» 
‘ed, and Saunders not only: mourned. over, 
but began to mutiny against the labour 
for which he now scarce received. thanks. 
These new pleasures became gradually en- 
hanced by. sharing:them-with one of.a kin- 
dred. taste.. .Edward’s. readiness to com- 
ment, to recite, to explain difficult .pass-~ 
ages, rendered his.assistance invaluable ; 
and the wild somance of his spirit delight- 
ed a character. too young and inexperien- 
ced to observe its.deficiencies. Upon sub- 
jects which interested-him,.and when.quite 


- 
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at ease, he.possessed that flow of natural, 
and somewhat florid eloquence, which has 


been supposed. as powerful as figure, fa~ 


shion,.fame;: or. fortune, in winning the 
female sheart... There: was, therefore, an 
inereasing danger in this constant inter- 
course, to.poor Rose’s peace of mind, which 
was the more imminent, as her father was 


greatly,too. much abstracted in his. stu+ 


dies, and:wrapped up in his. own dignity, to 


dream of his daughter's incurring it. The 


daughters. of the: house of. Bradwardine 


were, in his opinion, like those of the house: 
of Bourbon or Austria, placed high above 


the clouds of passion which might obfus- 
cate the. intellects of meaner females; 
they moved in: another :sphere, were :go- 
verned by other feelings, and amenable to 
other rules than those of idle and fantastic 
affection. . In short,. he shut his eyes so 
resolutely to the natural consequences of 


Edward’s intimacy with. Miss Bradwar | 


dine, that the whole neighbourhood con- 


cluded that he had opened them to the. 


—_——— 
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advantages of'a match between his daugh- 
ter and the wealthy young Englishman, 
and pronounced him much less a fool than 
he: had. generally shown.-himself in. cases 
where his own interest-was concerned. «- 
If the. Baron, however, had really medi 
. tated such an alliance, the indifference of 
‘Waverley would have been an. insuper- 
_ able bar to his -project. Our -hero,. since 
mixitig more freely. with the. world, had 
learned to think. with great shame and 
confusion‘upon his mefital legend of Saint. 
Gevilia,. and: the vexation. of ‘these reflec- 
‘tions was likely, for some time at least, to 
counterbalance the natural susceptibility 
of his disposition. : Besides, Rose Brad- 
wardine, beautiful and amiable as we have 
described her, had not precisely the sort 
of- beauty or merit which captivates a ro- 
mantic imagination in-early youth. She - 
was too frank,. too confiding, too kind; 
‘amiable ‘qualities undoubtedly, . but: de- 
structive of the marvellous with which 
a youth. of imagination delights to dress 
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the efapress of his affections, Was it pos- 


sible to bow, to tremble, and to adore be-- 


fare the. timid, yet playful little girl, who 
now asked Edward to. mend her pen, how 


to construe a stanza in. .Taszo, and. now. 


how. to spell a verysvyery. long word in her 
version: of it? All. these. incidents baye. 


their fascination .on the mind at.a certain. 
period in life, but not when a youth: is ep-- 
tering it, and rather looking out. fer. some. 
object whose affection may dignify him in. 
his own. eyes, than stooping to one who. 
leeks. up..to him. for such distinctios.—- 


Hence, though there can be no rule in so 


capricious @ passion, early, love.is-frequente- 
ly ambitious in chusing its object. or, 
which eomes to the same, selects: her (ap. 


jm the case of Saint Cecilia aforesaid) from 


a situation that. gives fair scope for le.beay 


ideal, which the reality of intimate and fa 
milias life rather tends to limit. and impaig. 


' I knew a very accomplished and sensible 


young man. cured of a violent passion for a 
pretty woman, whose talentsaverenot equal 
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to her face and figure, by being permitted 


to bear her company alone for a whole af- 
ternoon. Thus, it is certain, that had Ede 
ward enjoyed such an opportunity of con- 
versing: with Miss Stubbs, aunt Rachael’s 


precaution would have been unnecessary, 


for he would as.soon have fallen in love with 


the -dairy-maid. iAndabthdugh Miss Brads 


wardine was a very different character, it 
seems probable that the very intimacy of 
their intercourse prevented his feeling for 


her:other sentiments thar those: of: a:-bro+ 


| ther:for-an amiable and accomplished ‘sis- 
ter, while ‘the ‘sentiments of poor’ Rosé 
were’ gradually; and without ‘her: being: 
conscious, assuming a 2 shade of warmer afs 
fection. — 

~Lought to er that’ Edward 
had. applied for, and received permission, 
extending his leave of-absence. ‘But the 
letter of his commanding-officer contained 
a friendly recommendation to him, not to 
spend his time exclusively with persons, 
who,.:estimable as they might be in a ges 
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neral sense, could: not be supposed well 
affected to.a government which they -de- 
clined to acknowledge by taking the oath 
of allegiance. ‘The letter further insinua- 
ted, though with great delicacy, that ak 
though some family connections might be 
supposed to render it necessary for Cap- 
tain Waverley. to communicate with gen- 
tlemen who were in this-unpleasant state. 
of suspicion, yet: his father’s situation and: 
wishes ought to prevent his prolonging 
those attentions into exclusive intimacy. 
And it was: intimated; that while his: poli- 
tical principles. were endangered ‘by com- 
municating with laymen of this descrip- 
tion, he might also receive erroneous im-_ 
pressions in religion from the prelatic cler- 
gy, who so perversely laboured to set up. 
the royal prerogative in things sacred... . 

This last insinuation probably induced 
Waverley to set both down to the prejudi- 
‘ces of his commanding-officer. He was 
sensible that Mr Bradwardine had acted 
with the’most scrupulous delicacy in ne 
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ver entering upon any discussion that had 
the most remote tendency to bias his-mind 
in political opinions, although he was him- 
self not only a decided partizan of the 
exiled family, but had been trusted at dif- 
ferent times with important commissions 
for their service. Sensible, therefore, that 
there was no risk of his being perverted 
from bis allegiance, Edward felt as. if. he 
should do his uncle’s old friend injustice in 
removing from a house where he gave and 
received pleasure and. amusement, merely 
to gratify a prejudiced and ill-judged:sus- 
picion.. He therefore wrote a very ge- 
neral- answer, assuring his. commanding-: 
officer that his loyalty was not in the most 
- distant danger of contamination, and car- 
tinued an honoured guest and inmate of 
the: house of Taully-Veolan. 
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CHAPTER XV. — 
' i Creaghy. and its Consequences. ma 


_- ‘Wuen Edward had been a: guest at 
Fully-Veolan nearly six weeks, he des 
Gried, one morning as he took his usuak 
walk before the breakfast hour, signs of 
unusual perturbation in the family. ‘Four 
bare-legged dairy-maids, with -each aw 
empty milk-pail in her hand, ran: about 
with frantic. gestures, and uttering loud 
exclamations of surprise, grief, and resent~ 
ment: From their appearance, :a pagan 
might have conceived. them.a detachment 
of the celebrated Belides, just come from 
their baleing penance. As nothing was. 
to be got from this distracted chorus, ex- 
cepting “ Lord guide us!” and “ Eh sirs !” 
ejaculations which threw no light. upon. 
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the .cause of: their dismay, _Waverley re- 
paired to the fore-court, .as.it was-called, 
where he beheld: Baillie. Macwheeble can- 
tering his white poney down -the avenue 
with ali the. speed it.could muster. He 
had arrived,.it-would seem, upon a hasty 
summons, and was followed by half a score 
of peasants.from the: village, who: had no 
great difficulty in keeping.pace with him. 
_ The Baillie, greatly. too: busy, and too 
important, to enter into explanations with 
Edward, summoned forth: Mr Saunderson, 
who appeared with a countenance in which 
dismay was mingled with solemnity, and 
they immediately entered into close .con- 
ference. Davie Gellatly was also seen in 
the group, idle. as Diogenes..at Sinope, 
while his countrymen.were preparing: for 
asiege. His spirits always rose with.any 
thing, good or bad, which. occasioned tu- 
mult, and he continued frisking, hopping, 
dancing, and singing the burden of an old 
ballad,— | | ee 

- , 6 Our gear’s a? gane,* 
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until, happening to.pass:too near the Bail 
lie, he. received an ‘admonitory hint from 
his horse-whip, which converted his — 
into lamentation, » 

- Passing from thence snail the. gar- 
den,. Waverley..beheld. the -Baron in per- 
_ 30n, measuring “and re-measuring, with 
ewift and tremendous strides, the: length 
of the terrace; his countenance clouded 
with offended pride and. indignation, and 


the ‘whole of his demeanour such as seem- 


ed to indicate, that-any enquiry concern- 


ing the cause of his: discomposure would 


give pain at least, :if not offence. -Waver- 
ley therefore glided into the house, with- 
out addressing him, and took his:way to 
the breakfast parlour, where he-found his 
young friend Rose, who, though‘she nei- 
ther exhibited the resentment of .her fa~ 
ther, the turbid-importance of Baillie Mac- 
wheeble, nor the despair of the handmaid- 
ens, seemed vexed and thoughtful. A sin- 
gle word explained the mystery. “ Your 


breakfast will be a- disturbed one, Captaia 
| 6 
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Waverley. <A party of. catherans have 
come down upon us a night, and driven 
eff-all our milk cows.” 

‘‘ A party of catherans ?” 

- “Yes; robbers from the neighbouring 
Highlands. We used to be quite free from 
them while we paid black-mail to:Fergus: 
Mac-Ivor -Vich Ian Vohr ; but my father 
thought it unworthy of his rank and birth 
to pay.it any longer, and so this disaster. 
has happened. It is not the value of the. 
cattle, Gaptain Waverley, that vexes me; 
but my father 4s so much hurt.at the af-_ 
front, .and_is so bold and hot, that I fear 
he will try. to recover them by the strong 
hand ; and then, if he is not hurt himself, 
_ he will hurt some of these wild peaple, 
and there will be no peace between them 
and us perhaps for our lifetime; and wé 
cannot defend ourselves as in old times, 
for. the government have taken all our | 
arms; and my dear father. is so rash—O 
what will.become of us !"——Here. poor 
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Rose lost ‘heart altogether, and -burst into 
a flood of tears. . 

The Baron entered at. ae mene: and 
rebuked her with-more asperity than Wa- 
yerley.had ever heard him use to-any one. 
“ Was it not.q shame,” he said, “ that she 
should: exhibit herself before any gentle- 
man-in.such.a light,.as if she:sked. tears 
for.a drove of horned nolt and: milch kine, 
like the daughter.of a Cheshire yeoman? 
—Captain Waverley, I must. request your 
fayourable construction.of her.grief, which - 
may, or ought.to-praceed solely from see- 
ing her father’s estate exposed. to spulsie 
and depredation from common thieves and 
sornars,. while we are not allowed to keep 
a half score of maker whether for Ges 
fence or rescue.’ ? 

_ Baillie. Macwheeble sicered iliailialine 
ly afterwards, and, by his report of arms 
. and ammunition, confirmed this statement, 
_ informing the Baron, ina melancholy voice, 
that, though the people would -certainly 
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_ obey his honour’s orders, yet was there no 
ehance of their following the gear to any 
guid purpose, in respect there were only 
his honour’s body servants who had swords 
and pistols, and the depredators were 
twelve Highlanders, completely armed af- 
ter the manner of their country. Having 
delivered this doleful annunciation, he as- 
sumed a posture of silent dejection, sha- 
king his head slowly with the motion of a 
pendulum when it is ceasing tovibrate, and 
then remained stationary, his body stoop- 
ing at a more acute angle than usual, and 
the latter part of his person projected in 
proportion. 

The Baron, ean ine paced the room 
in silent indignation, and at length fixing 
his eye upon an old portrait, whose per- 
son was clad in armour, and whose fea- 
tures glared grimly out of a huge bush of 
hair, part of which descended from his 
head to his. shoulders, and part from his 
chin and upper lip to his breast-plate,— 

“ That gentleman, Captain Waverley, mv 
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grandsire, with two hundred horse, whom 
he levied within his own bounds, discom- 
‘fited and put to the rout more than five 
hundred of these Highland reivers, wha 
have been ever lapis offensionis, et petra 
scandal, a stumbling-block and a reck of 
offence to the Lowland vicinage—He dis- 
comfited them, I say, when they had the 
temerity to descend to harry this country, 
in the time of the civil dissensions, in the 
year of grace sixteen hundred forty and 
two. And now, sir, I, his grandson, am 
thus used at such unworthy hands.” | 
Here there was an awful pause; after 
which all the company, as is usual in cases 
of difficulty, began to give separate and 
inconsistent counsel. Alexander ab Alex- 
andro proposed they should send some 
one to compound with the catherans, who 
would readily, he said, give up their prey 
for a dollar a head. The baillie opined 
that this transaction would amount to ¢heft- 
boot, or composition of felony ; and he re- . 
commended that some canny hand should 
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be sent up to the glens to make the best 
bargain he could, as it were for himself, 
so that the Laird might not be seen in 
such a transaction. Edward proposed to 
send off to the nearest garrison for a party 
of soldiers and a magistrate's warrant ; 
and Rose, as far as she dared, endeavour- | 
ed to insinuate the course of paying: the 
urrears of tributeemoney to Fergus Mac- 
Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, who, they allt knew, 
could easily procure restoration of the cat- 
tle, if he was properly propitiated. 

None of these proposals met the Baron’s 
approbation. The idea of composition, 
direct or implied, was absolutely ignomir 
nious ; that of Waverley only shewed that 
he did not understand the state of. the 
country, and of the political parties which 
divided it; and, standing matters as they 
did with Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, 
the Baron would make no concession to 
him, were it, he said, “to procure restitu> 
tron in integrum of every stirk and stot that’ 
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his clan had stolen since the ices of Mal- 
colm Canmore.” | 

In fact, his voice was still for war, and 
he proposed to send expresses to Balma- 
whapple, Killancureit, Tilliellum, and other 
lairds, who were exposed to similar depre- 
dations, inviting them to join in the )pur- 
suit; ‘and then, sir, shall these nebulo- 
nes nequissimi, as Leslxus calls them, be 
brought to the fate of their predecessor, 
’ Cacus, 


‘ Elisos oculos, et siccum sanguine guttur.”” 


_ The baillie, who by no means relished 
these warlike councils, here pulled forth 
an immense watch, of the colour, and 
nearly of the size, of a pewter warming-. 
pan, and observed it was now past noon, 
and that the catherans had been seen in 
the pass of Ballybrough soon after sun-rise ; 
so that before the allied forces could as- 
semble, they and their prey would be far. 
beyond the reach of the most active pur- 
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suit, and sheltered in those pathless de-. 
serts, where it was neither advisable to 
follow, nor indeed possible to trace them.. 

This proposition was undeniable. The 
council therefore broke up without coming. 
to any conclusion, as has occurred to coun- 
cils of more importance; only it was de- 
termined that the baillie should send his 
own three milk cows down to the Mains 
for the use of the Baron’s family, and brew 
small ale a8 a substitute for milk in his 
own. To this arrangement, which was 
suggested by Saunderson, the baillie rea- 
dily assented, both from habitual defer- 
ence to the family, and ‘an internal con- 
sciousness that his courtesy would, in some 
mode or other, be repaid tenfold. 

The Baron having also retired to give 
some necessary directions, Waverley sei- 
_ ged the opportunity to ask, whether this 
Fergus, with the unpronounceable name, 
were the chief thief-taker of the district ? 

“ Thief-taker!” answered Rose,. laugh. 
ing; “he is. a gentleman of great. honour 
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and consequence ;- the chieftain of an in- 
dependent branch of a powerful Highland 
clan, and is much respected, both for his 
own power, and that of a nee si and 
allies.” » 

_ “And what has he to do with the thieves 
then? Is he a magistrate, or in the come. 
mission of peace ?” 

“ The commissioh of war tather, if Files 
be such a thing,” said Rose; “ for he is 
a very unquiet neighhout to his un-friends, 
and keeps a greater following on foot than. 
many that have thrice his estate. As to 
his connection with the thieves, that I 
cannot well explain; but the boldest of. . 
them will never steal a hoof from any one 
that pays Slack-mati to Vich Ian Vohr.” 

* And what is black-mail ?” 

_' © A sort of protection-money that low. 
country gentlemen and heritors, lying near 
the Highlands, pay to some. Highland chief, 
that he may neither do them harm himself, 
nor suffer it ta be done to them by others; 
and then if your cattle are stole, you have 
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only to send him word, and he will reco- 
ver them; or it may be, he will drive 
away cows from some distant place, where 
he has a quarrel, and give them to you to: 
make up your loss.” 

“ And is this sort of Highland Jonathan 
Wild admitted into society, and called a 


gentleman ?” 

“So much so; that the er between 
my father and Fergus Mac-Ivor began at 4 
county meeting, where he wanted to take 
precedence of all the Lowland gentlemen 
then present, only my father would not 
suffer it. And then he upbraided my fa- 
ther that he was under his banner, and 
paid him tribute; and my father was in a 
towering passion, for Baillie Macwheeble, 
who manages such things his own way, 
had contrived to keep this black-mail a se- 
cret from him, and passed it in his account 
for cess-money. And they would have 
fought ; but Fergus Mac-Ivor said, very 
gallantly, he would never raise his -hand 

against a-grey head that was so much re- 
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spected as my father’s. —O I wish, I wish 
they had continued friends !” 

“And did you ever see this Mr Mac-Ivor, 
if that be his name, Miss Bradwardine >” 

“No, that is not his name; and he 
would consider master as a sort of affront, 
only that you are an Englishman, and 
know no better. But the Lowlanders call 
him, Itke other gentlemen, by the name 
of his estate, Glennaquoich ; and the High- 
landers call him Vich Ian Vohr, that is, 
the Son of John the Great ; and we upon 
. the braes here call him by both names in- 
differently.” 

“Tam afraid I shall never bring my 
English tongue to call him by either one 
‘or other.” | 

“ But he is a very polite, handsome 
man,” continued Rose; ** and his sister 
Flora is one of the most beautiful and ac- 
complished young ladies in this country : 
she was bred in a convent in France, and 
was a great friend of mine before this un- 
happy dispute. Dear Captain Waverley, 
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try your Pnfucaee with my father to make 
matters up. I am sure this is but the be- 
ginning of our troubles; for Tulley-Veo- 
lan has never been a safe or quiet resi- 
dence when we have been at feud with 
the Highlanders. When I was a girl about 
‘ten, there was a skirmish fought between 
a party of twenty of them, and my father 
and his servants, behind the Mains; and 
the bullets broke several panes in the north 
windows, they were so near. Three of the | 
Highlanders were killed, and they brought 
them in, wrapped i in their plaids, and laid 
them on the stone floor of the hall; and 
hext morning their wives and daughters 
came, clapping their hands, and crying the 
coronach and shrieking, and carried away 
the dead bodies, with the pipes playing be- 
fore them. I could not sleep for six weeks. 
without starting, and thinking I heard: 
these terrible cries, and saw the bodies 
lying on the steps, all stiff and swathed 
up in their bloody tartans. But since that 
time there came a party from the garrison 
K 2 
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at Stirling, with a warrant from the Lord 
Justice Clerk, or some such great man, 
and took away all our arms; and now, 
how are we to protect ourselves if they 
come down in any strength °” 

Waverley could not help starting at a 
story which bore so much resemblance to 
one of his own day-dreams. Here was a 
girl scarce seventeen, the gentlest of her 
sex, both in temper and appearance, who 
had witnessed with her own eyes such 9 
scene as he had used to conjure up in his 
imagination, as only occurring in ancient 
times, He felt at once the impulse of cu- 
riosity, and that slight sense of danger 
which only serves to heighten its interest. 
He might have said with Malvolio, “‘ I do 
not now fool myself, to let imagination 
jade me. I am actually in the land of 
military and romantic adventures, and it 
only remains to be seen what will be my 
own share in them.” | | 

The whole circumstances. now detailed — 
concerning the state of the country, seem« 
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ed equally novel and extraordinary. He. 

had indeed often heard of Highlandthieves, 
_ but had no idea of the systematic mode in 
which their depredations were conducted; 
still less that the practice was connived 
at, and even encouraged, by many of the 
Highland chieftains, who not only found 
these creaghs, or forays, useful for the pur+ 
pose of training individuals of their clans. 
to. the practice of arms, but.also ‘of main. 
taining a wholesome terror among their 
Lowland neighbours, and levying, as we: 
have seen, a tribute from them, under co-. 
lour. of protection-money. | 

Baillie Macwheeble, ‘who. soon sfieie: 
wards entered, expatiated still more. at _ 
length upon the same topic.. This honest: 
gentleman’s. conversation was so formed. 
upon his: professional practice, that. Davie 
Gellatly once said his discourse was like 
a charge of hormng.” He.assured our 
hero, that “ from. the matst ancient times. 
of record, the lawless thieves, /immers,.and 
broken men of. the Highlands, had been. 
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in fellowship together, by reason of their 
surnames, for the committing of divers 
thefts, reifs, and herships upon the honest | 
men of the low country, when they not 
only intromitted with their whole goods 
and gear, corn, cattle, horse, nolt, sheep, 
outsight and insight plenishing, at their 
wicked pleasure, but moreover made pri- 
soners, ransomed them, or concussed them | 
into giving borrows (pledges,) to enter 
into captivity again: All which was di- 
rectly prohibited in divers parts of the 
Statute Book, both by the act one thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-seven, and va- 
rious others; the whilk statutes, with all 
that had followed and might follow there- 
upon, were shamefully broken and vili- 
pended by the said sorners, limmers, and 
broken men, associated into fellowships 
for the aforesaid purposes of theft, stouth- 
reef, fire-raising, murther, raptus mulierum, 
or forcible abduction of women, and such 
like as aforesaid.” © 

It seemed hike a dream to Waverley 
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that these deeds of violence should be fa- 
miliar to men’s minds, and currently talk- 
ed of, as falling within the common order 
of things, and happening daily in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, without his ha- — 
ving crossed the seas, and while he was 
yet in the otherwise well-ordered island 
of Great Britain. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
An unexpected Ally appears, 


Tue Baron returned at the dinner hour, 
and had in a great measure recovered his 
composure and good humour. He not only 
confirmed the stories which Edward had 
heard from Rose and Baillie Macwhee- 
ble, but added many anecdotes from his 
own experience, concerning the state of 

, the Highlands and their inhabitants. The 
chiefs, he pronounced to be, in general, 
gentlemen of great honour and high pedi- 
gree, whose word was accounted as a law 
by all those of their own sept or clan. 
“It did not indeed,” he said, ‘“‘ become 
them, as had occurred in late instances, 
to propone their prosapia, a lineage which 
rested for the most part on the vain and 
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fond rhimes of their Seannachies or Bhairds, 
as equiponderant with the evidence of an- 
cient charters and royal grants of antiqui- 
ty, conferred upon distinguished houses 
_ in the low country by divers Scottish mio- 
narchs ; nevertheless, such was their ou- 
trecuidance and presumption, as to under- — 
value those who possessed such evidents, . 
as if they held their lands in a sheep’s 
skin.” 

This, by the way, pretty well explain- 
ed the cause of quarrel between the Baron 
and his Highland ally. But hé went on to 
state so many curious patticulars concern- 
ing the manners, customs, and habits of 
this patriarchal race, that Edward’s curio 
sity became highly interested, and he en- 
quired whether it were possible to make 
with safety an excursion into the neigh-- 
bouring Highlands, whose dusky barrier of 
mountains had already excited his wish to 
penetrate beyond them, The Baron assu< 
red his guest that. nothing would be more 
easy, providing this quarrel were first made 
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up, since he could himself give him let- . 
ters to many of the distinguished chiefs, | 
who would receive him with: the utmost 
courtesy and hospitality. | 

While they were on this topic, the door 
suddenly opened, and, ushered by Saun- 
‘ders Saunderson, a Highlander, fully arm- 
_ed and equipped, entered the apartment. 
Had it not been that Saunders acted the 
part of master of the ceremonies to this 
martial apparition, without appearing to 
deviate from his usual composure, and that 
neither Mr Bradwardine nor Rose exhibit- 
ed. any emotion, Edward would certainly 
have thought the intrusion hostile. As it 
was, he started at the sight of what he 
had not yet happened to see, a mountain- 
eer in his full national costume, The indi- 
vidual Gael was a stout dark man of low 
stature, the ample folds of whose plaid 
added to the appearance of strength which 
his person exhibited. The short kilt, or 
petticoat, showed his sinewy and clean- 
made limbs ; the goat-skin purse, flanked 
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by the usual defences, a dirk and steel- 
wrought pistol, hung before him; his bon- 
net had a short feather, which indicated 
his claim to be treated as a Duimhé- Was- 
sall, or sort of gentleman ; a broad-sword 
dangled by his side, a target hung upon 
his shoulder, and a long Spanish fowling- 
piece occupied one of his hands. With 
the other hand he pulled off his bonnet, 
and the Baron, who well knew their cus- 
toms, and the proper mode of addressing 
them, immediately said, with an air of dig- 
"nity, but without rising, and much, as Ed- 
ward thought, in the manner of a prince 
receiving an embassy, “ Welcome, Evan 
Dhu Maccombich; what news from Fergus 
Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr ©” : 
“FP ergus Mac-lvor Vich Ian Vohr,” aie 
the.ambassador, in good English, “ greets. 
you well, Baron of Bradwardine and Tully- 
Veolan, and is.sorry there has been a thick 
cloud interposed between you and him, 
which has kept you from seeing and con- 
sidering the friendship and alliances that 
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lave been between your houses and for- 
bears of old; and he prays you that the 
cloud may pass away, and that things may 
be as they have been heretofore between 
the clan Ivor and the house of Bradware © 
dine, when there was an egg between 
them for a flint, and a knife for a sword. 
And he expects you will also say, you are 
sorry for the ¢loud, and no man shall here- 
after ask whether it descended from the 
hill to the valley, or rose from the valley 
to the hill; for they never struck with the 
stabbard who did not receive with the 
sword, atd woe to him who would lose 
his eee fot the ory cloud of a eS 
morning.” 

To this the Baron of Bradwardine an- 
swered with suitable dignity, that he knew _ 
the Chief of Clan Ivor to be a well-wisher 
to the King, and he was sorry there should 
have been a cloud between him and any 
gentleman of such sound principles, “ for 
when folks are banding together, a 
is ie who hath no brother.” 
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This appearing perfectly satisfactory, 
that the peace between these august per+ 
sons might be duly solemnized, the Baron 
ordered a stoup of usquebaugh, and, filling 
a glass, drank to the health and prospe- 
fity of Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich; upon 
which the Celtic ambassador, to requite 
his politeness, turned down a mighty bum- 
per of the same generous liquor, seasoned 
with his good wishes, to the house of 
Bradwardine. 

Having thus ratified the ssdilaieiilees of 
the general treaty of pacification, the en- 
voy retired to adjust with Mr Macwheee 
ble some subordinate articles, with which 
it was not thought necessary to trouble 
the Baron. These probably referred, to 
the discontinuance of the subsidy, and ap- 
parently the Baillie found means to satis+ 
fy their ally without suffering his master 
to suppose that his dignity was compfto- 
mised. At least, it is certain, that after 
the plenipotentiaries had drunk a bottle of 
brandy in single drams, which seemed to 
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have no more effect upon such seasoned 
vessels, than if it had been poured upon 
the' two bears at the top of the avenue, 
Evan Dhu Maccombich having possessed. 
himself of all the information which he 
could procure respecting the robbery of. 
the preceding night, declared his inten- 
tion to set off immediately in pursuit of. 
the cattle; which he pronounced. to be, 
‘ no that far off ;—they have broken the 
bone,” he observed, “ but have had no. 
time to suck the marrow.” - 
Our hero, who had attended Evan Dhu: 
during his perquisitions, was much struck 
with the ingenuity which he displayed in 
collecting information, and the precise and 
pointed conclusions which he drew from 
it. Evan Dhu, on his part, was obviously 
flattered with the attention of Waverley, 
the interest he seemed to take in his en- 
quiries, and his curiosity about the cus- 
toms and scenery of the Highlands. With- 
out much ceremony he invited Edward to. 
accompany him on a short walk of ten or 
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fifteen miles into the mountains, and see 
the place where the cattle were conveyed 
to; adding, ‘‘ If it be as I suppose, you 
_ never saw such a place in your life, nor 
ever will, unless you go with me or r the 
like of me.” | 
Our a feeling his pide consi- 
derably excited by the idea of visiting 
the den of a Highland Cacus, took how- 
ever the precaution to enquire if his guide 
might be trusted. He was assured, that 
the invitation would on no account have 
been given had there been the least dan- 
ger, and that all he had to apprehend 
was a little fatigue; and as Evan propo- 
sed he should pass a day at his Chieftain’s 
house in returning, where he would be 
sure of good accommodation and an ex- 
cellent welcome, there seemed nothing 
very formidable in the task he undertook, 
Rose, indeed, turned pale when she heard 
of it; but her father, who loved the spirit- 
ed curiosity of his young friend, did not 
attempt to damp it by an alarm of danger 
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which really did not exist, and a knap- 
sack, with a few necessaries, being bound 
on the shoulders of a sort of deputy game- 
keeper, our hero set forth with a fowling- 
piece in his hand, accompanied by his new 
friend Evan Dhu, and followed by the 
gamekeeper aforesaid, and by two wild 
Highlanders, the attendants of Evan, one 
ef whom had upon his shoulder a hat- 
chet at the end of a pole, called a Loch- 
aber axe, and the other a long ducking 
gun. Evan, upon Edward’s enquiry, gave 
him to understand, that this martial escort: 
was by no means necessary as a guard, but 
merely, as he said, drawing up and ad- 
justing his plaid with an gir of dignity, 
that he might appear decently at Tully- 
Veolan, and as Vich Jan Vohr’s foster-bro- 
ther ought to do. _“ Ah! if you Saxon 
Duinhé-wassal (English gentleman) saw 
but the chief himself with his tail an!” 

‘ With his tail on 2” echaed Edward in. 
some surprise.. 


mL Yes-——that 1 is, With all his usual follow- 
1 
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ers, when he visits those of the same 
rank. There is,” he continued, stopping 
and drawing himself proudly up, while he 
counted upon his fingers the several officers 
of his chief's retinue; “ there is his hanch- 
man, or right-hand man, then his bhatrd, 
or poet; then his d/adier, or orator, to 
make harangues to the great folks whom 
he visits; then his gildy-more, or armour- 
begrer, to carry his sword, and target, and 
~ his gun; -:then his gi#y-casflue, who carries 
him .on his back through the sikes and: 
brooks; then hig gélly-comsinaine, to: lead 
his horse by the bridle ia steep and diffis 
cult paths ; then his geltie-trusharnish, to 
carry his knap-sack ; and the piper and 
the piper’s man,‘and it may be a dozen 
young lads beside, that have no business, 
but are just boys of the belt to follow the 
laird, and do his honour’s bidding.” 
' & And does your mpstel oe main- 
tain all these men? 
“ All these? ay, and many a fair head 
beside, that would not ken where to lay it- 
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self, but for the mickle barn at Glenna- 
quoich.” 

With similar tales of the ‘panies of the 
chief.in peace and war, Evan Dhu begui- 
led the way till they approached more 
closely those huge mountains. which Ed- 
ward had hitherto only seen at a distance. 
It was towards evening as they entered 
one of the tremendous passes which afford 
communication between the high and low 
country ; the path, which was extremely 
steep and rugged, winded up a chasm be- 
tween two tremendous rocks, following 
the passage which a foaming stream, that 
brawled far below, appeared to have worn 
for itself in the course of ages. A few 
slanting beams of the sun, which was now 
setting, reached the water in its darksome 
bed, and shewed it partially, chafed by an 
hundred rocks, and broken by an hundred 
falls. The descent from the path to the 
stream was a mere precipice, with here 
and there a projecting fragment of granite, 
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or.a scathed tree, which had warped. its 
twisted roots into the fissures of the rock, 
On the:right hand, the mountain rose 
above the path with almost equal inac- 
cessibility ; but the hill on the opposite 
side displayed a shroud of copsewood, with 
‘which some pines were intermingled. 

i. “This,” said Evan, “is the pass of Bally 
Brough, which was kept in former times 
by ten of the clan Donnochie against a 
-hundred of the low country‘carls.. The 
graves of the slain are still to be seen in 
that little corri, or bottom, on the opposite 
‘side of the burn—if your eyes. are good, 
you may see the green specks among the 
-heather.—See, there is an earn, which you 
‘southrons call an eaglte—fyou have-no such 
birds -as that in England—he is going to 
fetch his.supper from the Laird of Brad- 
~ wardine’s braes, -but I'll send a slug after 
him.” . 

.. He fired his piece a but miss- 
ed. the. superb monarch of the feathered 
tribes, who, without noticing the attempt 
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to annoy him, continued his majestic flight 
to the southward. A thousand. birds of 
prey, hawks, kites, carrion crows, and ra~ 
vens, disturbed from the lodgings which 
they had just taken up for the. evening, 
rose at the report of the gun, and. min- 
gled their hoarse and discordant notes 
with the echoes which replied to it, and 
with the roar of the mountain cataracts. 
Evan, a little disconcerted at having miss- 
ed. his mark, when he meant to have dis- 
played peculiar dexterity, covered his con- 
fusion by whistling part of a pibroch.as 
‘he reloaded his piece, and processee: in 
silence up the pass. . , 

. Jt issued in a oherow-len: peiween two 
apuntaink -both very lofty and covered 
with heath. ‘The brook continued to be 
their companion, and they advanced up 
its mazes, crossing them occasionally, .on 
which occasions Evan Dhu unifornily.of- 
fered the assistance of his attendants to 
carry over Edward; ‘but our, hero,. who 
had been always a ‘talerable pedestrian, 
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declined the accommodation, and obvious- 
_ ly rose:in his guide’s opinion, by shewing 
that he:did not fear wetting his feet. In- 
deed he was anxious, as far as he could 
without affectation, to remove the opinion 
which Evan seemed to entertain of the 
effeminacy of the Lowlanders, and ail 
cularly of the English. 

‘ Through the gorge of this. sea they 
found. access to a black bog, of tremen- 
dous extent, full of large pit-holes, which 
they traversed, with great difficulty and 
some danger, by tracks which no one but 
a Highlander could have followed. The 
path itself, or rather the portion of more 
solid ground on which the travellers half 
walked, half waded,- was: rough; broken, 
and’ in many places quaggy and unsound. 
Sometimes the ground was so completely 
unsafe; that it was necessary to spring 
from one hillock to another, the space 
between. being incapable of. bearing the 
human weight. This was an easy matter 
to the Highlanders, who wore thin-soled 
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brogues fit for the purpose, and moved 
with a pecuhar springing step; but Ed- 
ward. began. to find the exercise, to which 
lhe was unaccustomed, more fatiguing than 
he expected. The lingering twilight ser- 
ved to shew them through this Serbonian 
‘bog, but deserted them almost totally at 
the bottom of a steep and.very stony hill, 
«which it was. the travellers’ next toilsome 
‘task to ascend. The night, however, was 
| pleasant, and not dark; and Waverley, call- 
ing up mental. energy to support personal 
fatigue, held on hismarch gallantly, though 
‘envying in his heart his Highland attend- 
ants, who continued, without.a symptom 
of abated vigour, the: rapid and swinging 
pace, or rather trot, which according. to 
his computation, had already brought them 
fifteen miles upon their journey. 

After ‘crossing the mountain, and de- 
scending on the other side towards a black 
wood, Evan.Dhu held some conference 
‘with his Highland attendants, in conse- 
quence of. which Edward's baggage. was 
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shifted from. the shoulders of the game-: 
keeper to that of one of the gilkes, and the: 
former. was sént off with the other. moun- 
taineer in a direction different from that 
‘of the -three ‘remaining -tray-ellers.. On 
asking the meaning of this. separation, Wa- 
verley was told that the Lowjander, must. 
go-to a hamlet. about. three miles off for 
the night; for, unless it wasp some very. 
particular friend, Donald:Bean Lean,, the 
wotthy persoh whom they: supposed -to. 
be: -pessessed of the cattle, did not much 
- approve:.of strangers approaching his, re- 
treat. This seemed reasonable, and silenced 
a qualm of suspicion which. came across, 
Edward’s ‘mind, when: he saw himself, at 
such @ place and such an hoyr,, deprived of 
his only Lowland companion, And: Evan 
immediately :afterwards added, “that in- 
deed he himself. had better get forward, 
and. announce ‘their approach te Donald 
‘Bean Lean, as the arrival of a sidier roy 
‘(red soldier) might otherwise be a, disa- 
- greeable surprise.” .. Aad without Waiting | 
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for an answer, he, in jockey phrase, trot- 
ted out, and putting himself to a very 
round pace, was out of sight. in an. in- 
stant. - 7 . 
! Waverley was now left to:his own — 
tations, for his attendant. with. the battle- 
axe spoke very little English. They were 

traversing a-thick,-and, as it seemed,. an. - 
endless wood. of pines, and” consequently. 
the path was altogether undiscernible in. 
the murky darkness which surrounded 
them. The Highlander, however, seemed 
to trace it by instinct, without the hesitas 
tion of a moment, and Edward followed 
his footsteps as close as he could. 

: After journeying a considerable time in 
silence, he could not help asking, ‘ Was 
it far to-the end of their journey °” | 
- «Ta cove was tree, four mile; but. as 
- Duinhé-wassal was a wee taiglit, Donald 
could, tat is, si iinet a 
ta curragh.” 

-. This conveyed no infortnation. “The 
eurragh which was promised. might: be. 2. 
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wan, a horse, a cart, or chaise; and no 
more could be got from the man with the 
batthe-axe but:a oe of “ Aich aye! 
ta curragh.” iG 

- But in a short time Edward hogan to 
conceive his meaning, when, issuing from 
the wood, he found himself on the banks 
of a large river or lake, where his can- 
ductor gave him to understand they must 
sit down for a little while. The moon; 
which now began to rise, shewed obscure- 
ly the expanse of water which spread bes 
fare them, and the shapeless and ‘indisy 
tinct forms of mountains, with which it 
seemed to be surrounded. The cool, and 
yet mild air of the summer night, refresh- 
ed Waverley after his rapid and toilsome 
walk ; and the perfume which it wafted 
from the birch trees, bathed in the even- 
ing dew, was exquisitely fragrant. | 

He had now time to give himself up ta 
the full romance of his situation. Here he 
sate on the banks of an unknown lake, 
under the guidance of a wild native, whose 
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language was unknown ta him, on.a visit 
to the den of some renowned. outlaw, a:se- 
cond Robin Hood perhaps, or Adam o’ Gor- 
don, and that-at deep midnight, through 
scenes of difficulty and toil, separated from 
his attendant, left by his guide :—what a 
fand of circumstances for: the exercise of 
a romantic imagination, and all enhanced 
by the solemn feeling. of. uncertainty at 
least, if not of danger! The only circum. 
stance which assorted all with the rest was 
- the cause of his journey—-the Baron’s milk 
eows! this degrading incident he oar In 
the. back-ground.: 168 
While: wrapt in these dreams oes Imagi« 
nation, his companion gently touched him, 
and, pointing in a direction nearly straight 
across the lake, said, “ Yon’s ta cove.” A ~ 
small point of light was seen to twinkle 
in the direction in which he pointed, and, 
gradually increasing in. size and lustre, 
seemed. to flicker like a meteor upon the 
verge ' of. the horizon. While Edward 
watched this pecnomenas the distant dash 
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of oars was heard. The measured splash 
arrived near and more near, and presently 
a loud whistle was heard in the. same di- 
rection. His friend with the battle-axe 
immediately whistled clear and shrill, in 
reply to the signal, and a boat, manned 
with four.or five ‘Highlanders, pushed for 
a little inlet, near which Edward was seat- 
ed. - He advanced to meet.them with his 
attendant, was immediately assisted into 
the boat by the officious attention of two 
stout mountaineers, -and had no sooner 
seated himself than they resumed their 
oars, and began to row across the lake 
with. great rapidity, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


The Hold of a Highland Robber. 
' Tae party preserved silence, interrupt-’ 
ed only by the monotonous and murmured’ 
chaunt of a Gaelic song, sung in a kind of 
low recitative by the steersman, and by’ 
the dash of the oars, which the notes seem-’ 
ed to regulate, as they dipped to them in: 
cadence. The light, which they now ap-’ 
proached more nearly, assumed a broader, 
redder, and more irregular splendour. It 
appeared plainly to be a large fire, but 
whether kindled upon an island or the 
main-land, Edward could not determine. 
As he saw it, the red glaring orb seemed 
to rest on the very surface of the lake it- 
self, and resembled the fiery vehicle in 
which the Evil Genius of an oriental tale 
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traverses land and sea, They approached 
nearer, and the light of the fire sufficed to 
shew that it was kindled at the bottom of 
a huge dark crag or rock, rising abrupt- 
ly from the very edge of the water ; its 
front, changed by the reflection to dusky 
red, formed a strange, and even awful con- 
‘trast to the banks around, which were 
from time to time faintly and partially en- 
lightened by pallid moonlight. | 
. The boat now neared the shore, and 
Edward could discover that this large fire, 
amply supplied with branches. of pine- 
wood .by two figures, who, in the red re- 
flection of.its light, appeared like demons, 
was kindled in the jaws of a lofty cavern, 
into which. an inlet from the lake seemed 
to.advance; and he conjectured, which 
was indeed true, that the fire had been 
kindled as. a ‘beacon to the boatmen on 
their return. They rowed right for the 
mouth of-the cave, and then shipping their 
<aars, permitted the boat to enter with the | 
impulse which it had-received. The skiff 
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passed the little point, or platform, of rock 
on which the fire was blazing, and running 
about two boats’ length farther, stopped 
where the cavern, for it was. already arched 
overhead, ascended from the water by. five 
or six broad ledges of rock,:so easy aud ree 
gular that they might be termed ‘natural 
steps. At this moment a quantity of wa 
ter was suddenly flung upon the fire, which 
sunk with a hissing noise, and with it dis 
appeared the light it had hitherto afford- 
éd. Four or five active arms lifted Wa- 
verley out of the boat, placed him om his 
feet, and: almost carried him into ‘the re- 
cesses of the cave. He made a few. paces 
m darkness, guided in this manner; and 
advancing towards.a hum of vorces, which 
seemed to sound from the centre of: the 
rock, at an acute turn Donald Bean: Lean 
‘and his whole eabheatene were before 
‘his eyes. 

The. interior: of the. cave, lice a 
rose very high, was illuminated by torches 
made of pine-tree, which emitted a bright 
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and bickering light, attended by a strong, 
though not unpleasant odour. Their light 
was assisted by the .red:glare:of a large 
charcoal fire, round which were seated five 
or six armed Highlanders, while others 
were. indistinctly seen couched on their 
plaids, in the.more remote recesses of the 
cavern. :In one large aperture, which the 
robber faceticusly: called his; spexce (or 
pantry,) there hung by the heels the car, 
cases .of a sheep or ewe, and two cows, 
lately slaughtered, ‘The pyincipal .inhae 
bitant of ‘this. singular mansion, attended 
by Evan Dhu.as master of ceremonies, 
came forward ito,meet his guest, totally 
different in: appearance and manner from 
what his imagination had,anticipated. The 
profession which he.followed—the wilder+ 
ness in:‘which he dwelt—the wild warrior 
forms. that surrounded him, were all cal- 
culated to inspire terror. . From such: ap 
companiments, Waverley prepared himself 
to. meet a stern, gigantic, ferocious figure, 
such as. Salvator would have. chosen..to 
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be the eentral object of a. group. of ban. 
ditti. . 

Donald Bean ont was the very reverse. 
of all these. He was thin in person and. 
low in stature, with light sandy-coloured. 
hair and small: pale features, from which. 
he derived his-agnomen of Bean, or white; 
and although his form was light, well. pro- 
portioned, and active, he appeared, on the 
whole, rather a diminutive and insignificant 
figure. He had served in some inferior ca- 
pacity in the French army, and in order to 
receive his English visitor in great form, | 
and probably.meaning, in his way, to pay. 
him a compliment, he had laid. aside the. 
Highland dress for the time, to put on an. 
eld blue and red uniform, and a feathered 
hat, in which he was far from. showing to. 
advantage, and indeed looked so incon- 
gruous, compared with all around him, 
that Waverley would have been tempted. 
‘to laugh, bad laughter been either civil or 
safe. He received Captain Waverley with 
a profusion:of. French politeness and Scot-. 
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tish hospftality, seemed perfectly to know. 
his name and connections, and to be pai- 
ticularly acquainted with his uncle’s ‘poli- 
tical principles. On these he bestowed 
great applause, to which Waverley judged 
it prudent to make a very general reply. - 

Being placed ata convenient distance 
from the charcoal fire, the heat of which 
the season rendered oppressive, a strap- 
ping Highland damsel placed before Wa- 
verley, Evan, and Donald Bean, three 
cogués, or wooden vessels, composed of: 
staves and hoops, containing imrigh, a 
sort of strong soup made out of.a par- 
ticular part of the inside‘ of the beeves,: 
_ After this refreshment, which, thougl+ 
coarse, fatigue and hunger rendered pa- 
latable, steaks, roasted on the coals, were 
supplied: in liberal abundance, and disap- 
peared’ before Evan Dhu and their host 
with a promptitude that seemed like ma- 
gic, and astonished Waverley, who was 
much puzzled to reconcile their voracity 
with what he had heard of the abstemious-: 
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ness of the Highlanders. He was ignorant 
that this abstinence was with the lower 
ranks only compulsory, .and that, ‘like 

some.animals of:,prey, those who. practise 

it were usually gifted with the: powerof 
indemnifying themselves to good purpose, 
when chance threw: plenty in their way. 
The:whisky came forth :in abundance to 
crown the cheer. The Highlanders:drank 
it copiously and undiluted; but Edward, 

having mixed a little with water, did not 
find: it so palatable as to invite him to 
repeat the draught. Their-host bewailed 
himself exceedingly that he could offer 
him no.wine: ‘Had he but.known four- 
and-twenty hours: before, he: would ‘have 
had some had it. been within the circle of 
forty. miles, sound him, But no gentle- 
man could do. more. to shew his. sense of 
the honour of a visit from another,. than 
to offer him the. best cheer his house:af- 
forded,: Where there are. no bushes there 
can: be.no nuts, and the way. of thase you 
live with is that you. must follow.” 
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‘He went on regretting to Evan -Dhu 
the death of an aged man,.Donnacha-an 
Amrigh,: or Duncan with the Cap, “a gifte 
ed seer,” who foretold, through the second, 
sight, visitors of every description who 
haunted their dwelling, whether as friends 
or foes, 

_ “Ts not chis son Malcolm taishetr (a, 
seer)?” asked Evan... 
. Nothing equal ‘to ‘his father,” seelied 
‘Donald Bean. “ He told us the other day. 
we were to see a great gentleman riding 
en a horse,-and there came nobody that 
whole day but Shemus Beg, the : blind 
harper, with his dog. Another time he 
advertised us of a wedding, and behold it 
proved a funeral; .and on the creagh, when 
he foretold to us we should bring home a 
hundred head of horned cattle, we grip- 
ped nothing but a fat baillie of Perth.” 
From this discourse he passed to the 
political and military state of the coun- 
try,;. and Waverley was astonished, and 
- even alarmed, to find a:person of this de- 
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scription so accurately acquainted with 
the strength of the various-garrisons and 
regiments quartered north of the Tay. He: 
even mentioned the exact number of re- 
ctuits who had joined Waverley’s troop’ 
from his uncle’s estate, and observed they 
were pretty men, meaning not handsome, 
but ‘stout ‘warlike fellows. He put Wa- 
verley in mind of one or two minute cir- 
cumstances which had happened at a ge- 
neral review of the regiment, which satis- 
fied him that the robber had been an eye~ 
witness of it; and Evan Dhu having by. 
this time retired from the conversation, 
and wrapped himself up in his plaid to 
take some:repose, Donald asked Edward. 
in a very significant manner, whether he 
had nothing particular to say to him. -— . 
_ »: Waverley, surprised and somewhat start- 
led at this question from such a character, 
answered he had no motive in visiting 
him but curiosity to see his. extraordinary: 
place of residence.’ Donald Bean. Lean 
leoked him ‘steadily in the. face for an in» 
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stant, and then said, with a significant 
nod, “ You. might as well have confided 
in me;. 1 am as much worthy of trust as 
either. the Baron of. Bradwardine or Vich 
Tan Vohr :—but you are equally welcome. 
to my house.” 

: Waverley felt an ceedieaiias shudder 
creep over him at the mysterious language. 
held by this outlawed and lawless bandit,. 
which, in despite of his attempts to .mas« 
ter it, deprived him of the power. to ask. 
the meaning of his insinuations. A heath 
pallet, with the flowers.stuck uppermost, 
had been prepared for him in a recess .of 
the cave, and here, covered with such: 
spare .plaids as could be mustered,. he lay. 
for some time watching the motions of the. 
other inhabitants of the cavern. . Small 
parties of two or three entered. or left the 
place without any other ceremony than a 
few words in Gaelic to the principal out-, 
law, and when he fell asleep, to a talb 
Highlander who acted as his. heutenant, 
and seemed to keep watch during his re- 
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pose. Those who entered, seemed to have 
returned from some excursion, of which 
they reported the success, and Went with- 
out farther ceremony to the larder, where 
cutting with their dirks their rations from 
the carcases which were there suspended, 
they proceeded to broil and eat them at 
their.own time and leisure. The liquor was 
under stricter regulation, being served out 
either by Donald himself, his lieutenant, 
or the strapping Highland girl aforesaid, 
who was the only female that appeared. 
The allowance of whisky, however, would | 
have appeared prodigal to any but High- 
landers, who, living entirely in the open 
air, and in a very moist climate, can con- 
sume great quantities of ardent spirits, 
without the usual baneful effects either. 
upon the brain or constitution. 

At length the: fluctuating: groupes be- 
gan to swim before the eyes of our hero 
as they gradually closed ; nor did he re- 
open them till the morning: sun was high 
on the lake without, though there was but 
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a faint and glimmering twilight in the re- 
cesses of Uaimh an Ri, or the King’s ca- 
vern, as the abode of Donald Bean Lean 
was proudly denominated. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. ~ 
Waverley proceeds on his Journey. — 


Wuewn Edward had collected his scat- 
tered recollection, he was surprised to ob- 
serve the cavern totally deserted. Having 
" arisen and put his dress in some order, he 
looked more accurately around him, but 
all was still solitary. If it had not been 
for the decayed brands of the fire, now 
sunk into grey ashes, and the remnants of 
the festival, consisting of bones half-burn- 
ed and half gnawed, and an empty keg or 
two, there remained no traces of Donald 
and his band. When Waverley sallied 
forth to the entrance of the cave, he per- 
ceived that the point of rock, on which 
remained the mark of last night’s beacon, 
was accessible by a small path, either na- 
tural, or roughly hewn in the rock, along 
the little inlet of water which ran a few 
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yards up into the cavern, where, as in a 
wet-dock, the skiff which brought him 
there the night before,’ was still lying 
_ moored. When he reached the small pro- 
jecting platform on which the beacon had 
been established, he would have believed 
his farther progress by land impossible, 
only that it was scarce probable that the 
inhabitants of the cavern had not some 
mode of issuing from it otherwise than by 
the lake. Accordingly, he soon observed 
one or two shelving steps, or ledges of 
rock, at the very extremity of the little 
platform ; and making use of them asa 
staircase, he clambered by their means 
around the projecting shoulder of the crag 
on which the cavern opened, and, descend- 
ing with some difficulty on the other side, 
he thus gained the wild and precipitous 
shores of a Highland loch, about four miles 
in length, and a mile and a half over, sure 
rounded by heathy and savage mountains, 
on the crests of which the morning mist 

was still sleeping. | | 
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Looking back to the place from which 
he came, ‘he could not help admiring’ the 
address which had adopted a retreat of 
such seclusion and secrecy. The rock, 
round the shoulder of which he had turn- 
ed ‘by a few imperceptible notches, that 
barely afforded place for the foot, seémed, 
in looking back upon it, a-huge previpice, 
which: barred: all farther passage by the 
edge of the lake in that direction: There 
could be no possibility, the breadth of the 
Jake considered, of descrying the‘entrance 
of the narrow and. low-browed cave from 
ithe other side ; 50 that unless the retreat 
‘had been sought for with boats upon the 
‘ake, or disclosed by treachery, it might 
-be'a safe'and secret residence to its gar- 
-rison so long as they were supplied with 
‘provisions. Having satisfied his curio- 
‘sity in these particulars, Waverley looked 
“around for Evan’ Dhu.atid his attendant, 
who, he rightly judged, would beat no great 
- distance, whatever might have become of 
Donald Bean Lean and his. party, whose 
: 3 | | 
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mode of life was, of course, liable to sud- 
den migrations of abode. Accordingly, at 
the distance of about half a mile, he beheld 
a Highlander (Evan apparently) angling: 
in the lake, with another attending him,. 
whom,-from the weapon which he shoul-' 
dered, he recognized for his friend with 
the battle-axe. 

Much‘nearer to the mouth of the cave 
lhe heard the notes of a lively Gaelic song, 
guided by which, ina sunny recess, shaded 
by a glittering birch-tree, and carpeted 
with a bank of firm white sand, he found 
the damsel of the cavern, whose lay had: 
already reached him, busy, to the bestof her . 
power, in arranging to advantage a morn- 
ing repast of milk, eggs, barley bread, fresh 
butter, and honeycomb. The poor girl had 
made a circuit of four miles that morning’ 
in séarch of: the eggs, ‘of the meal which 
baked her cakes, and-of the-other matetials 
of the breakfast, being all-delicacies which 
she had to beg or borrow from distant 
cottagers,’ The followers of Donald Bear 
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Lean used little food except the flesh of 
the animals which they drove away from 
the Lowlands; bread itself was a delicacy: 
seldom thought of, because hard to be ob-. 
tained, and all the domestic accommoda- 
tions of milk, poultry, butter, &c. were 
out of the question in this Scythian camp. 
Yet it must not be omitted, that although 
Alice had occupied a part of the morning 
in providing these accommodations . fos 
her. guest which the cavern did not afford, 

she had secured time also to adora her 
awn person inher best trim. Her finery 
was very simple. A-short russet-coloured 
jacket, and a petticoat, of scanty longi- 

tude, was her whole. dress; but these were 
glean, and neatly put on. A piece of scar- 
let. ‘embroidered cloth, called: the sxood, 

confined her hair, which fell over it in a 

profusion of. rich dark curls. The scar- 
Jet plaid, which formed part of her dress, 

was laid aside, that it might not impede 
her activity in attending the stranger... I 

should forget Alice’s proudest ornament, 
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were I to omit mentioning a puir of gold 
ear-rings, and a golden rosary which her 
father (for she was the daughter of Donald 
Bean Lean) had brought from France, the 
plunder. probably of some battle or storin. . 
_ Her form, though rather large for -her 

_~-years, was very well proportioned,:and her 
demeanour had a natural and rustic grace, 
with nothing of the sheepishness of an 
ordinary peasant. The smiles, ‘displaying 
a row of teeth of exquisite whiteness, ‘and 
the laughing eyes, with which, in dumb 
show, she gave Waverley that morning 
greeting which she wanted-English words 
to express, might have been interpreted 
by a coxcomb, or perhaps a young soldier, 
who, without being such; was conscious ef. 
a handsome person, as meant’ to convey 
more than the courtesy ofa hostess. Nor 
do I take it upon me to say that the little 
wild mountaineer would have’ wélcomed 
any staid gentleman advanced in life, 
the Baron of Bradwardine, for example, 
with the cheerful pains which she bestow. 

5 : 
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ed upon Edward’s accommodation: She 
seemed eager to place him by the meal 
which she had so sedulously arranged, and 
to which she now added a few bunches 
of cran-berries, gathered in an adjacent 
morass. Having had. the satisfaction of 
seeing him seated at his breakfast, she 
placed herself demurely upon.a stone at 4 
few yards distance, and- appeared to watch 
with ‘great complacency for some “oppor! 
tunity of serving him. 

Evan and his attendant now returned 
slowly along the beach, the latter bear- 
ing ‘a large salmon-trout, the produce of 
the morning’s sport, together with the 
angling-rod, while Evan strolled forward 
with an easy, self-satisfied, and important 
gait towards the spot where Waverley was 
so agreeably employed at the breakfasts 
table. After morning greetings had pass- 
ed on both sides, and Evan, looking at 
Waverley, had said something in Gaelic 
to Alice, which made her laugh, ‘yet colour 
up to the eyes, through a complexion well 

“ 9 
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embrowned by.sun and wind, Evan inti- 
mated his commands that the fish should 
be prepared for breakfast. A spark from 
the lock of his pistol produced a light, and 
a few withered fir branches were quickly 
in flame, and as speedily reduced to hot 
embers, on which. the trout was broiled in 
large slices. To crown the repast, Evan 
_produced from the pocket of his short jer- 
kin.a large scallop shell, and from under 
the folds of his plaid, a ram’s horn full of 
whisky. Of this he took a copious dram, 
observing, he. had already taken his morn- 
ing with. Donald Bean Lean before his de- 
parture; he.offered the same cordial to 
Alice and. to Edward, which they both de- 
clined, With.the bounteous air ofa lord, 
Evan then proffered the scallop to Dugald 
Mahony, his attendant,.who, without wait- 
ing to be asked a second time, drank it 
off with great.guste. Evan then prepared 
to move towards. the boat, inviting Wa- 
yerley to, attend: him., Meanwhile Alice 
had made.up in a small basket what she 
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. thought worth removing, and flinging her 
plaid around her, she advanced up to Ed- 
ward, and; with the utmost simplicity, ta- 
king hold-of his hand, offered her cheek 
_ to his salute, dropping, at the same time; 
her Kittle courtesy. Evan, who was esteem- 
ed a wag-among the mountain fair, advan= 
ced, as if to secure a similar ‘favour, but 
‘Alice, snatching up her basket,‘esca ped up 
the rocky bank: as. fleetly asa deer, and; 
turning round: and laughing, called some+ 
- thing out: to: him in Gaelic, which he ans 
swered-in the same tone and language ; 
_ then waving ber hand to Edward, she re= 
sumed het road; and was soon lost-among 
the ‘thickets, though they continued for 
some time-to hear her lively-carrol,-as she 
proceeded gaily on her solitary journey. - 
- They now again entered the- gorge: of 
the cavern, and: stepping into the: boat; 
the Highlander pushed off, and taking ad- 
vantage of -the morning ‘breeze; hoisted a 
elumsy sort of sail, while Evan assumed 
the helm, directing. their course, as it Dp, 
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peared: to Edward, rather: higher.up the 
Take than towards the place of his embavk- 
_ ation on the preceding night. As they‘glt- 
ded: along the silver mirror, Evan opened 
‘the conversation with a. paregyrick: upon 
Atiee, who, he sail, was both canny and 
fendy; and was, to the boot of all that, the 
best dancer of a strathspey in the whole 
strath. Edward assented to‘her praises 50 
far as he understood them, yet could not. 
help regreting that-she was condemned 
to such a perilous and dismal life. 

- Qich! for that,” said Evan, “‘ there is 
) nothing i in Perthshire that she need- want, 
if she ask her father to fetch x, aes It 
"3a too hot or too heavy.” 
© But to be the daughter of a cattle 

steater,—a common thief!” : | 

* Common thief !—No such oe ; Do- 
nald Bean Lean never lifted less than a 
drove in his life.” 

“ Do you calt him an uncommon thief, 
then ?” - = 3 . : 
-No—he that steals a cow from a poor 
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‘widow, ora stirk from a cottar, is a thief; 
‘he that lifts a Grove from a Sasenach laird 
is a gentleman-drover. And, besides, to 
take a tree from the forest, a salmon from 
the river, a deer from the hill, or a cow 
from a Lowland strath, is what no High- . 
lander need ever think shame upon.” 

‘¢ But what can this end in, were he ta- 
.ken in such an appropriation ?” 

“To be sure, he would die for the law, 
as many a -pretty man has done before 
him.” , 

: * Die for the law !” 

“ Ay; that is, with the law, or by the 
law ;' be strapped up on the kind gallows 
of Crieff, where his father died, and his 
-goodsire died, and where, I hope, he'll live 
to dic himsell, if he’s not shot, or slashed, 
.in,a creagh.” 

“You hope sucha death for. your friend, 
Evan:’ 

‘“‘ And that dol e’en; would you have: me 
wal him to die on a bundle of wet straw. 
in. yon den of his, like a mangy tyke :” 


x 
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_* But what becomes of Alice, then ?” 

* Troth, if. such an. aceident were to 
happen, as her father would not need her 
help any longer, I ken nought to hinder 
me to marry her mysell.” | 

‘“‘ Gallantly resolved,” said Edward ;—~ 
“ but in the meanwhile, Evan, what has 
your father-in-law (that shall be, if he 
have the good fortune - be hanged) done 
with the Baron’s cattle ©’ 

“ Oich,” answered Evan, “ they were 
all trudging before your lad and Allan 
Kennedy, before the sun blinked ower 
Ben-Lawers this morning; and they'll be 
in the pass of Bally-Brough by this time, 
in their way back to the parks of Tully- 
Veolan, all but two, that were unhappily 
slaughtered before I got last night to 
Uaimh an Ri.” 

‘“‘ And whese are we going, Evan, if I 
may be so bold as to ask?” said Waverley,. 

“ Where would ye be ganging, but to 
the laird’s own house of Glennaquoich ? 
Ye would not think to be in his country 

M 2 
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without going to see him. It would be 
#s much as a man’s-life’s worth.” 
_. “ And-are we far from Glennaquoich r” 
+ “ But five. bits of miles; and Vich Ian 
Vohr will meet us.” 
: In about half an hour they. lla the 
_. upper end of: the lake, where, after land- 
ing Waverley, the two Highlanders drew 
the boat into a little creek- among: thick 
flags and reeds, where it lay: perfectly 
eoncealed. The oars they put in another 
place of concealment, beth for the-use-of 
Donald Bean Lean probably, when his oc- 
eastons should. next a him. to. that 
bees zt sas 
The travellers einen for some time-a 
delightful opening into: the hills, down 
which.a little brock found ‘its way to the 
lake. When they had. pursued their walk 
a short distance, Waverley renewed ‘his 
questions about their host of the cavern. 
Does he always reside in-that cave?” 
“ Out, no! it’s past the skill'of man to 
tel where ‘he’s to be found at all times-: 
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there’s not a dern neok, or cove, or corri, 
in the whole country, that he’s not ac- 
_ quainted. with.” 7 

 & And do. others. beside yout master 
shelter him °” : 

“ My master ?—My master is in Hea- 
ven,” answered. Evan, haughtily; and then 
immediately assuming his usual civility of 
manner, “but you. mean my. chief; now 
he does not shelter Donald Bean. Lean, nor 
any that are like him, he only allows him 
{with aismile) wood and water.” 

“ No great boon, I should think, Evan, 
when both seem to.be very plenty.” 

Ah! but ye don’t:see through it. When 

I.say wood and water, I mean the loch and 
the land; ‘and I fancy Donald. would be 
put.till’t.if the laird.were to look. for. him 
wi’ threescore men in the. wood:of ‘Kaily- 
chat yonder; and if-our boats, with a score 
or two more; were to come down the toch 
toa Uaimh.an Ri, headed by-mysell, or any 
ether pretty man.” 

© But suppose a strong re came 
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against him from the low country, would 
not your chief defend him?” | =. 

‘Na, he would not ware the spark oft a 
flint for him if they came with the law.” 

“ And what must Donald do, then?” | 

“* He behoved to rid. this country of 
chimsell, and fall back, it may be, over. the 
‘mount upon Letter-Scriven.” | 

‘* And if he were pursued to that viage? ” 

‘Tse’ warrant he would go to his cou- 
‘sin’s at Rannoch.” 

: Well, but if they followed bitn iS » Ran- 
noch r” 

That, ” quoth Evan, # is — all be- 
Jief; and,. indeed, to tell you the truth, 
there durst not a.Lowlander in ail Scot- 
land follow the fray a gun-shot beyond 
:Bally-Brough, a he had the —, of 
the Sidier: D 

* Whom a ye call so” 

“ The Sidier Dhu® the black soldier; 
that is what they called the independent 
companies that were raised to keep peace 
.and law in the Highlands. Vich Ian Vobr 
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commanded one of them for five years, 
and I was a serjeant mysell, I shall warrant 
ye. They call. them Sidier Dhu, because 
they wear the tartans, as they: call your 
men,—King George Fr) men, —eSidier eg, or 
red soldiers.” 

‘Well, but when you were in King 
George’s pay, Evan, you were surely King 
George’s soldiers ¢” 

_“Troth, and you must ask Vich Ian 
Vohr about that; for we are for his king, 
and care not much which o’ them it is. 
At any rate, nobody can say we are King 
George’s. men now, when we have not 
seen his pay this twelvemonth.” 
. .This last argument admitted of no re- 
ply, nor.did Edward attempt any: he ra- 
ther chose te bring back the discourse to 
Donald Bean Lean. ‘Does Donald con- 
fine himself to cattle, or does he if, as 
you call th any it else that comes in 
his way *” 

‘“ Troth he’s nae nice bail and he'll 
just take any thing, but most readily gat- 
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tle, horse, or live. Cliristians ;- for sheep 
are slow of travel; and inside plenishing is 
cumberous: to carry, and' not easy to put 
away for silver in this country.” 

© But does he carry. off men and wo- 
men?” eee | 
“Out aye. Did not ye hear him: speak. 
o’ the Perth baillie? It cost him five hun- 
dred merks ere he got to the south o’ 
Bally-Brouglh. © And ‘ance Donald played 
a pretty: sport. > There was. to be a blythe 
bridal between the Lady Cramfeezer, in 
the howe o’ the Mearns, (she was the auld 
laird’s widow, and: not so yeung. as. she 
had been hersell,) and young Gilliewhack- 
‘it, who had spent his -heirsbip and move- 
ables, like-a gentleman, at cock-matches _ 
bull-baitings, horse-races, and the like. 
‘Now, Donald Bean Lean, being aware that 
‘the bridegroom was in request and want- 
ed to cleik the cunzie, (that is, to hook 
the silver,) he cannily carried off illie- 
whackit one night when he was riding 
dovering hame, (with the malt rather above 
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the meal,) and with the help of his gillies 
he gat him into the hills with the speed 
of light, and the first ptace he wakened in 
‘was the cove of Uaimh an Ri. So there 
was old to do about ransoming the'bride- 
_ groom; for Donald would not tower a 
farthing of a thousand sical 

.. The devil »” 

:“ Punds Scottish, ye shall ideale 
And the lady had not the silver if she had 
pawned her gown 5 and they applied to 
the governor o’ Stirling’ castle, and to the 
major o’ the Black Watch; and the go- 
_vernor said, it was, too far to the north- 
ward, and out of his district; and the ma- 
jor said, his men were gane hame to the 
shearing, and he would not call them out 
before the victual was got in, for all the 
Cramfeezers in Christendom, let alone the 
‘Mearns, for that it would prejudice the 
country. And, in the-meanwhile, ye’ll not 
hinder Gilliewhackit to take the ‘small. 
‘pox. There was not the doctor in Perth 
or Stirling would look near the ‘poor lad, 
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and I cannot blame them ; for Donald had 
been misgugled by one of these doctors 
about Paris, and he swore he would fling 
the first into the loch that he catched be- 
yond the Pass. However, some cailliachs 
(that is, old women,) that were about Do- 
nald’s hand, nursed Gilliewhackit so well, 
that between the free open air in the cove 
_ and the fresh whey, deil an’ he did sot 
recover may be as well as if he had been 
closed in a glazed chamber and a bed with 
curtains, and fed with red wihe and white 
meat. And Donald was so. vexed about it, 
that when he was stout and well, he even 
sent him free hame, and said he would be 
pleased with any thing they would chuse 
to give him for the plague and trouble 
which he had about Gilliewhackit to an 
‘unkenn’'d degree. And I cannot tell you 
-precisely how they sorted ; but they agreed 
so well that Donald was invited to dance 
.at the wedding in his Highland trews, and 
they, said there was never sae meikle silver 
clinked i in his purse either before or since. 
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And to the boot of all,that, Gilliewhackit 
said, that, be the evidence what it liked, 
if he had the luck to be on Donald’s 1De 
quest, he would bring him in guilty of 
nothing whatever, unless it were wilful 
arson, or murder under trust.” | 

With such bald and disjointed chat Evan 
went on illustrating the existing state of 
the Highlands, more perhaps to the amuse- 
ment of Waverley than that of our read- 
ers. At length, after having marched over 
bank and brae, moss and heather, Edward, 
though not unacquainted with the Scot- 
tish liberality. in computing distance, be- 
gan to think that Evan’s five miles were 
nearly doubled. His observaticn on the 
Jarge measure which the Scottish allowed 
of their land, in comparison to the compu- — 
tation of their money, was readily answer- 
ed by Evan, with the old jest, “The 
deil take them who have the least pint 
stoup.” . 
_ And now the report o of a gun was heard, 
anda sportsman was seen, with his dogs 
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and attendant, at the upper end of the 
glen: ‘“ Shogh,” said Dugald nee 
“ tat’s ta Chief.” 

“Pt ig not,” said Evan, impériousty. 
“ Do ye think he would come: to meet a 
Sasenach duinhé-wassel (English — 
man) in such a way as that ©” 

- But as they approached a little nearer, 
he said, with an appearance of mortifica- 
tion, ‘“ And it is even he sure enough, ahd 
he has not his tail on after all ;—there is 
no living creature with him but Callum 
Beg.” 

In fact, ‘Fergus Mac-Ivor, of whont & 
Frenchman might have said, as truly as of 
any man in the Highlands, “ Qu’il connoit 
bien ses gens,” had no idea of raising hime . 
self in the eyes of an Englishtyoung man. 
‘of fortune, by appearing with a retinue of 
idte Highlanders, disproportioned to the 
occasion. He was well aware that such an 
unnecessary attendance would seem to 
Edward rather ludicrous than respectable ; _ 
and while few men were more attached ta, 
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ideas- of ehieftainship and feudal power, 
‘he was, for that very reason, cautious of 
‘exhibiting external marks of dignity, un- 
less at tlre time and in the manner when 
they were most likely to produce an im- 
posing effect. Therefore, although, had 
he been to receive a brother chieftain, he 
would probably have been attended by all 
that retinue which Evan had described 
with so much unction, he judged it more 
respectable to advance to meet Waverley 
with a single attendant, a very handsome 
Highland boy, who carried his master’s 
| ‘shooting. pouch and his broad- sword, with- 
‘out which he seldom went abroad, 
When Fergus and Waverley met, the 
fatter was ‘struck with the peculiar grace 
and dignity of the chieftain’s figure. Above 
the middle size, and finely proportioned, 
‘the Highland dress, which he wore in its 
simplest mode, set off his person to great 
advantage. He wore the trews, or close 
‘trowsers, made of tartan, checked scarlet 
aad white ; in other particulars, his dress 
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strictly resembled Evan’s, excepting that 
he had no weapon save a dirk, very riche 
ly mounted with silver. His page, as we 
have said, carried his claymore, and the 
fowling-piece, which he held in -his hand, 
seemed only designed for sport. He had 
shot in the course of his walk some young 
wild-ducks, as, though close-time was then | 
unknown, the broods of grouse were yet 
too young for the sportsman. His coun- 
tenance was decidedly Scotch, with all the 
peculiarities of the northern phystognomy, 
but had yet so little of its-harshness and 
exaggeration, that it would have heen pro- 
nounced in any country extremely hand- 
some, The martial air of the bonnet, with 
a single eagle’s feather. as a distinction, 
added much to the manly appearance of 
his head, which. was besides ornamented 
with a far more natural and graceful clus- 
ter of close black curls than ever were ex- 
posed to sale in Bond-Street. 

An air of openness and affability increa- 
sed the favourable impression derived from 
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this handsome and dignified exterior. Yet 
a skilful physiognomist would have been 
less satisfied with the countenance on the 
second than on the first view. The eye 
brow and upper-lip bespoke something of 
the habit of peremptory command and 
decisive superiority. Even his courtesy, 
though dpen, frank, and ‘unconstrained; 
seemed to indicate a sense of personal im- 
portance; and upon any check orf acci- 
dental excitation, a sudden, though tran- 
sient’ lour of the eye, shewed’ a hasty, 
haughty, and vindictive temper, not less 
to be dreaded because it seemed much un 
der its ownet’s command. In short, the 
countenance of the chieftain resembled 4 
smiling summer’s day, in which, notwith- 
standing, we are made sensible by certain, 
though slight signs, that it may thunder 
and lighten before the clése of evening. ” 

It was not, however, upon their first 
meeting that Edward had ant opportunity 
_ of making these less favourable remarks, 
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The chief received him, as a friend of the 
Baron of Bradwardine, with the utmost 
expression of kindness and obligation for. 
the visit ; upbraided him gently with chu- 
sing so rude an abode as he had done the 
night before; and entered info a lively 
conversation with him about Donald Bean’s 
housekeeping, but without the least hint 
as to hie predatory habits, or the immedi- 
ate occasion of Waverley’s visit, a topic 
which, as the chief did not introduce, 
our hero also avoided. While they walk- 
ed merrily on towards the house of Glen- 
naquoich, Evan, who had now fallen re- 
spectfully into the rear, followed with Cal- 
Jum Begand Dugald Mahony. 

We will take the opportunity to mtro- 
duce the reader to some particulars of 
Fergus Mac-Ivor’s character and history, 
which were not completely known to Wa- 
verley till after a connection which, though. 
arising from a circumstance so casual, had 
for a length of time the deepest influence 
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upon his character, actions, and prospects. 
But this, being an important subject, must 
form the commencement of a new chap- 
ker. | 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
The Chief and his Mansion. 


THE ingenious licentiate Francisco de 
Ubeda, when he commenced his history 
of La Picara Justina Diez,—which, by the 
way, is one of the most rare books of Spa- 
nish literature,—complained of his pen 
having caught up a hair, and forthwith be- 
gins with more eloquence than common 
sense, an affectionate expostulation with 
that useful implement, upbraiding it with 
being tlie quill of a goose,—a bird incon- 
stant by nature, as frequenting the three 
elements Of water, earth, and air indiffer- 
ently, and being, of course, “ to one thing 
constant never.” Now I protest to thee, 
gentle reader, that I entirely dissent from 
Francisco de Ubeda in this matter, and 
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hold it-the most-useful-quality of my pen, | 
that it can speedily change from grave to 
gay, and from description and-dialogue te 
narrative and character.- So that. if.my 
quill displays -no: other properties of ‘its 
mother-goose than her mutability, truly I 
shall be well pleased ; and I conceive that 
you, my werthy friend, will have no oc- ~ 
casjon for discontent. -From the jargon, 
therefore, of the Highland gillies, I pass 
to the character of their Chief. It is an 
important examination, and therefore, like 
Dogberry, we must spare no wisdom. . 
The. ancestor of Fergus Mac-Ivor, about 
three centuries before, had set up a claim 
to be recognized as Chieftain of the nu- 
merous and powerful clan to which he be- 
lenged, the name of which it is unneéces- 
sary to mention. Being defeated by. an 
opponent who had more justice, or at least _ 
more force, on his side, he:moved south- 
wards, with those who adhered to.him, in 
quest of new settlements, like a second 
neas. The state of the Perthshire: Highs 
VOL, I. N 
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lands favoured his purpose. A great baron 
In that country had lately become traitor 
to the crown ; Ian, which was the name of 
our adventurer, united himself with those 
who were commissioned: bythe king to 
chastise him, and did such pood service 
that he obtained a grant of the property, 
upon which he and his posterity afterwards 
resided. He followed the king also in-war 
to the fertile regions of England, where 
he employed his leisure hours so actively 
in raising subsidies among the boors of 
Northumberland and Durham, that upon 
his return he was enabled to erect a stone 
tower, or fortalice, so much admired: by his 
_ dependants and neighbours, that he, :who 
had hitherto been called. fan. Mac-Ivor, 
or John the son of Ivor, was thereafter 
distinguished, both in song and genealo- 
gy, by the proud title of Jan nan Chaistel, 
or John of the Tower. The descendants 
of this worthy were so proud of him, that 
the reigning chief atways’bere the patro- 


nymic title of Vich Ian Vohr, 7. ¢. the son 
2 . | —_ 
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ef John the Great; the clan at-large, to 
distinguish them from that from which 
they had seceded, were denominated .Si- 
echd nan Ivor, the race of Ivor. 

The father of Fergus, the tenth in direct 
descent from John of the Tower, engaged 
heart and hand in the insurrection of 1715, 
and was forced to fly to France after the 
attempt of that year in favour of the Stu- 
arts had proved unsuccessful. More fer« 
tunate than: other fugitives, he obtained 
employment in the French service, aad 
married a lady of rank in that. kingdom, 
by whom he had two children, Fergus and 
his sister Flora. The Scottish estate had 
been forfeited and exposed to sale, but was 
bought in for a small price in the name of 
the young proprietor, who in consequerice 
came to reside upon his native domains, — 
‘It was soon perceived that. he was 2 cha- 
—gacter of uncommon acuteness, fire, and 
ambition, which,.as he became acquainted 
with the state of the country,’ gradually | 

assumed a mixed. and peculiar tone, which 
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- could only have been acquired Sixty Years 
since. a _ 
Had Fergus Mac-Ivor lived sixty years 
sooner than.he did, he would, in all proba- 
bility, have wanted the polished manner 
and knowledge of the world which he now 
possessed ; and had he lived sixty years 
later, -his ambition and love of rule would 
have lacked the fuel which his situation 
now afforded: He was indeed, within his 
little circle, as perfect a politician as Cas- 
truccio Castrucani himself. He applied 
himself with great earnestness to appease 
all the feuds and dissensions which fre- 
quently arose among other. clans in his 
neighbourhood, so that he became a fre- 
quent umpire in their quarrets. His own 
patriarchal power he strengthened at every 
-expence which his fortune would permit, 
and indeed stretched his means to the ut- 
termost to maintain the rude and plentiful 
hospitality, which was the most valued at- 
 tribute.of:a chieftain. For the same reason, 
le crowded his estate with a tenantry, 
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war, but greatly outnumbering what the 
soil was .caleulated to. maintain. . These 
consisted chiefly of his own clan, not one 
_ of whom he suffered. to quit his lands if 

_he.could passibly:prevent it,..But he main- 
tained, besides, adventurers from the.:mo- 
ther sept,.who deserted a less warlike, 
though more wealthy Chief, to do homage 
to Fergus Mac-Ivor. . Other. individuals, 
too, who had not even that apology, were © 
nevertheless received into. his allegiance, 
which indeed was refused to none who 
were, like Poins, proper men .of their 
hands, and were willing to assume the 
‘name of Mac-Ivor. 

He was enabled to discipline these forces 
from having obtained: command of. one of 
the independent companies, raised by g0- 
_vernment to preserve the peace of the 
Highlands.. While in this capacity, he 
acted with vigour and. spirit, and preser- 
‘ved great order in the country under. his 
charge. He caused his vassals to enter 
by rotation in his company, and serve for 
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a certain space of time, which gave them 
all in turn a general notion of military dis- 
cipline. In his campaigns against the ban- 
ditti, it was observed that he assumed and 
exercised to the utmost the discretionary 
power, which, while the law had not free 
eourse in the Highlands, was conceived: to 
belong to the military parties who were 
called in to support it. He acted, for 
exarhple, with great and suspicious lenity 
to those freebooters who made restitution 
on his summons and offered personal sub- 
mission to himself, while he rigorously 
pursued, apprehended, and sacrificed to 
justice, all such interlopers as dared to 
despise his admonitions or commands. On 
the other hand, if any officers of justice, 
Military parties, or- others, presumed to 
pursue’ thieves or marauders through his 
‘territories, and without applying for his 
‘consent and concurrence, nothing was 
more certain than that they would meet 
with some notable foil or defeat; upon 
which occasions Fergus Mac-Ivor was the 
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first to condole with them, and after gently 
blaming their rashness, never failed deep- 
ly to lament the lawless state of the coun- 
try. These lamentations did not exclude 
suspicion, and matters were, so represent- 
ed to government, that our Chieftain was 
deprived of his military command. — 

_ Whateyer he felt upon this. occasion, 
he had. the art of entirely suppressing 
every, appearance of discontent ; but in a 
short time the neighbouring country be- 
gan.to.feel bad effects from his disgrace. 
Donald Bean Lean and others of his class, 
whose depredations had hitherto been con- 
fined to other districts, appear from hence- 
forward to have madea settlement on this 
devoted border; and their ravages were 
carried on-with little opposition, as the 
Lowland gentry were chiefly Jacobites, 
and. disarmed. This forced many of the/ 
inhabitants into contracts of black-mail 
with Fergus Mac-Ivor, which not only 
established him their protector, and gave 
him gecat weight in all their consulta- 
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“tions, but: moréover supplied funds for the 
‘waste of his feudal hospitality, which the 
discontinuanee of his pay might have | 
‘otherwise essentially diminished. 
-* In allthis course of conduct, Fergus 
had a further object’ than merely being 
the great man: of his neighbourhood, and 
ruling despotically, overasmall clan. From 
his infancy upward, he had devoted him- 
self to the cause of the exiled family, and 
had persuaded himself, not only that their 
restoration to. the crown of Britain would 
be speedy, but that those who assisted 
them would be raised to honour and rank. 
It was with this view that he laboured to 
reconcile the Highlanders among them- 
‘selves, and augmented his own force to 
the utmost, to be prepared for the first 
favourable opportunity of rising. With 
this purpose also he conciliated the favour 
of such Lowland gentlemen in the vicini+ 
ty as were friends to the good cause ;- and 
for the same reason, having incautiously 
‘quarrelled with Mr Bradwardine, who, not- 
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‘withstanding his peculiarities, was much 
respected.in the country, he took advan- 
-tage of the foray of Donald Bean Lean 
to solder up the dispute in the manner we 
' have mentioned. Some indeed surmised 
that. he caused the enterprize to be sug- 
. gested to Donald, on purpose to pave the 
_ way to a reconciliation, which, supposing 
_that to be the case, cost the Laird.of Brad- 
wardine two good milch.cows. This zeal 
in their behalf the house. of Stuart repaid 
with a considerable share of their confi- 
dence, an occasional supply of louis-d’ors, 
abundance of fair words, and a parchment 
with a huge waxen seal. appended, pur- 
porting to be.an earl's patent,. granted by 
no less a person than James, the Third 
King of England, and. Eighth King of 
Scotland, to his right feal, trusty, and well- 
beloved Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, 

in the_county of Perth, and peoen of 
Scotland. — 

With this future. coronet celimeng be 
_ fore. his eyes, Fergus plunged deeply into 
Na 
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the correspondences and plots of that un- 
‘happy period; and, like all such active 
agents, easily reconciled his conscience: fo 
' going certain lengths in the service of his 

‘party, from which honour and pride would 

have deterred him had his sole object beén 
the direct advancement of his own per- 
sonal interest. With this insight into-a 
bold, ambitious, ardetit, yet artful: and 
politic character, we resume the broken 
thread of our narrative. 

The Chief and his guest had. a4 this 
time reached the house of Glennaquoich, 
which consisted of Ian nan Chaistel’s man- 
- sion, a high rude-looking square tower, 
with the addition of a lofted house, that is, 
a building of two stories, constructed By 
-Fergus’s' grandfather. when he: returned 
- from that memorable expedition, well re- 
- membered by the western shires, under the 
name of the Highland Host. Upon ocea-— 
sion of this crusade against thé Ayrshtre 
 whigs end covenanters, the Vich Ian Vohr 
of the time had probably been 2s success- 
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ful as his predecessor was in harrying 
- Northumberland, and therefore left to his 
posterity a rival edifice, as a monument af 
his magnificence... 
. Around the house, sie stood. on &n 
eminence in the midst of .a narrow High- 
land valley, there appeared none. of that 
attention to convenience, far less to orna- 
ment and decoration, which usually sur- 
-rounds a gentleman’s habitation. An.in- 
closure or two, divided by dry stone walls, 
were. the only part of the domain that was 
fenced ; as to the rest, the narrow slips of 
» evel ground which lay by the. side of the 
-brook exhibited a scanty crop of barley, 
.jiable.to constant depredations. from the 
-herds of wild ponies and black cattle. that 
. grazed upon the adjacent hills. These ever 
_@nd anon madean incursion upon the arable 
-gepund, which was. repelled by: the loud, 
-wmcouth, and dissonant. shouts_ of: balf.a 
.dezen Highland swains, all .rquning.as.if 
_ they had been mad, and every. one. hallao- 
‘tag.@ half-starved dog to the sescue of:the 
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forage. At a little distance up the. gler 
was a small and ‘stunted. wood of birch ; 
the hills were high and heathy, but with+ 
out any variety of surface; so that: the 
whole view was wild.and desolate, rather 
than grand and solitary. Yet, such as it 
was, no genuine descendant of Ian nan 
Chaistel would have exchanged: the:. dar 
main for Stow or Blenheim. 

- There.was a sight, however, before the 
gate, which perbaps:would have afforded 
the first owner of Blenheim more pleasure - 
than the finest view.in the domain assign- 
ed to him by. the gratitude-of his country. 
‘This. consisted of about.an hundred High- 
landers, in complete dress. and .arms;_at 
“sight of whom the chieftain apologized to 
. Waverley in a. sort of negligent. manner. 
“He had. forgot,” he said, ‘ that he kad 
. ordered a few of his clan out, for the. pur- 
“pose of:seeing that they were in. a fit con- 
dition to protect the country, and prevent 
- such accidents as, he was sorry to learn, 


had befallen the Baron of Bradwardine. 
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Before they. were:dismissed,. perhaps Cap- 
tain Waverley might chuse to ‘ae them. go 
through.a part .of their exercise.” | 
_Edward assented, and the men paar 
with agility and precision some of the om 
dinary military movements, They then 
practised individually at a mark, and shew- 
-ed extraordinary dexterity in the. manage- 
‘ment of the pistokand firelock. They took 
aim: standing, sitting, leaning, or lying 
prostrate, as they were commanded, and 
always with effect upon the target. Next 
they. paired off for the broad-sword exer- 
cise ;. and having manifested. their indivi- . 
dual skill and dexterity, united in two 
bodies, and. exhibited a sart of mock en- 
ccounter,. in which the. charge, the. rally, 
the flight, the pursuit, and all the current 
-of a heady fight, were exhibited to the 
sound of the great war bagpipe. . 
On a.signal made. by the chief, the skir- 
.. mish was ended. Matches were then made 
;.fox running, wrestling, leaping, pitching 
the bar, and other sports, in which this 
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feudal militia displayed incredible swift- 
ness, strength, and agility; and accom. 
plished the purpese which their chieftain 
had at heart, by. impressing on Waverley 
mo light sense of their merit as soldiers, 
and of the power: of:him ‘who commanded. 
‘them by his nod. | 
-. $ And what number of:such. waite fel- 
lows have the happiness. to.call - lead- 
er?” asked Waverley. 

“Tn. a good cause, and under a chief: 
tain. whom they. loved, the race of: Ivor 
have seldom taken the field under. five 
hundred claymores. But you are.aware, 
Captain Waverley, that the disarming. act, 
passed about twenty years ago, prevents 
their being in the. complete state of. pre- 
paration, as in former times; and I keep. 
zo more of my clan under arms than may. 
defend my own or. my friends’. property, 
when the country is troubled with such . 
men as your last night’s landlord; aad. 
government, which has removed other - 
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means of defence, must connive at our. 
protecting ourselves.” 

** But with your force you might soon 

destroy, or put down, such gangs as mat 
of Donald Bean Lean.” 
. Yes, doubtless ; and my reward would 
be a summons to deliver up to General - 
Blakeney, at Stirling, the few broad-swords 
-they have left us: there were little policy 
in that, methinks.—But came, captain, the 
sound of the pipes informs me that dinner 
is prepared—Let me have the honour te 
shew you into my rude mansion.” : 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A Siac Peat. 


| Ene Waverley entered ihe banquetting- 
: hall, he was offered the patriarchal re- 

_freshment of a bath: for, the feet, which 
the sultry weather, and’ the morasses he 
had traversed, renderéd:highly acceptable. 
He was not indeed so luxuriously attend- 
ed upon this-occasion as the heroic travel- 
lers in the Odyssey ; the task of ablution. 
and abstersion being performed, not by a. 
beautiful damsel trained 


- To chafe the limbs aad pour. the fragrant oil, . 


but by a smoke-dried skinny old Highland 
woman, who did not seem to think herself 
much honoured by the duty imposed upon. 
her, but muttered between her teeth, 
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“ Our father’s herds did not feed so near 

together, that I should do you this ser- 
vice.” A small donation, however, amply 
reconciled this ancient handmaiden to the 
‘supposed degradation ; and, as Edward 
proceeded to the hall, she gave him her 
blessing, in the Gaelic proverb, “ May 

the open hand be filled the fullest.” 

_ ‘The hall, in which the feast was prepa- 
red, occupied all the first story of..Ian © 
nan Chaistel’s original erection, and a 
“huge oaken table extended through its 
whole length. The apparatus for dinner 
was simple, even to rudeness, and the 
company numerous, even to crowding. At 
the head of the table was the Chief him- 
self, with Edward, and two or three High- 
Jand visitors of neighbouring clans; the 
elders of his own tribe, wadsetters and 
tacksmen,.as they were called, who occue 
pied portions of his estate as mortgagers 
or lessees, sat next in rank ; beneath them, 
their sons and nephews, and foster-hbre- 
‘thren; then the officers of the Chief’s 
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household, according to their order; and, 
lowést of all, the tenants who actually cul- 
tivated the ground. Even beyond thie 
Jong perspective, Edward might see upoa 
the green, to which a huge pair of folding 
doors opened, a multitude of Highlanders 
of a yet inferior description, who, never- 
theless, wene considered as guests, and — 
had their share both of the countenance 
' of the entertainer, and of the cheer of the 
aay. In the. distance, and fluctuating 
round this extreme verge of the banquet, 
was a: changeful group of women, ragged 
boys and girls, beggars, young and old, 
darge greyhounds, and terriers, and point- 
ers, and. curs of low degree ; all of whom 
took some interest, more or less. imme- 
diate, in the main actiog of the piece.. 

.. This hospitality, apparently unbounded, 
-had yet its line of economy. Same pains 
had. been bestowed in dressing the dishes. 
of. fish, game, &c., which were at the up- 
perend of the table, and immediately un- 
der the eye of the English stranger. Low- 
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er down stood immense clumsy joints of 
mutton and beef, which, but for the ab- 
sence of pork, abhorred in the Highlands; 
resembled the rude festivity of the ban- 
quet of Penelope’s suitors. But the een-~ 
tral dish was a yearling lamb, called “ a 
hog in harst,’’ roasted whole. It was set 
upon its‘legs, with a bunch of parsley in its 
mouth, and was probably exhibited m that 
form to gratify the pride of the cook, whe — 
piqued himself more on the plenty than 
the elegance of his master’s table. The 
sides of this poor animal were fiercely at+ 
tacked by the clans-men, some with dirks, 
others with the knives which were usually 
in the same sheath with the dagger, so that 
if was soon rendered a mangled and rueful 
spectacle. Lower down still, the victuals 
seemed of yet coarser quality, though suf- 
ficieatly abundant. Broth, onions, cheese, 
and the fragments of the feast, regaled the 
sons of Ivor, who feasted in the open air: 

The liquor was supplied in the same 
proportion, and under similar regulations, 
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Excellent clarét and: champagne were li- 
berally distributed among the Chief’s im- 
mediate neighbours; whisky, plain or di- 
luted, and strong-beer, refreshed those 
who sat near the lower end. Nor did 
this inequality of distribution appear. to 
give the least offence. Every. one present 
understood that his.taste-was-to be.form- 
ed according to. the. rank which.he held 
at table; and consequently the tacksmen 
and their dependants always. professed the 
wine was too.cold for their stomachs, and 
called, apparently out of choice, for the 
liquor. which was assigned to them from 
economy. The bagpipers, three in num- 
ber, screamed, during the whole time of 
dinner, a. tremendous war-tune; and the 
echoing of the vaulted roof, .and clang of 
the Celtic tongue, produced such a Babel 
of noises, that Waverley dreaded his ears 
would never recover it.’ Mac-Ivor,. in- 
deed, apologised for the. confusion: occa- 
sioned by so large a. party, and. pleaded 
the necessity of his situation,.on which un- 
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limited hospitality was imposed as a para. 
mount duty. ‘ These stout idle kinsmen 
of mine,” he said, “ account my estate as 
held ini trust for their support; and I must 
find them beef and ale, while the rogues 
will do nothing for themselves but prac- 
tise the broad-sword, or wander about the 
hills shooting, fishing, hunting, drinking, 
and making love to the lasses of the strath. 
But what can I do, Captain Waverley > 
every thing will keep after its kind, whe- 
- ther it be a hawk or.a Highlander.” - Ed- 
ward made the expected answer, in a com- 
pliment upon his possessing so many ae 
and attached followers. _ 

_ “Why, yes,” replied the Chief, “ = 
disposed, like my father, to put myself in 
the way of getting one blow on the head, 
or two on the neck, I believe the loons 
avould stand by me. But who thinks of 
that in the present day, when the maxim 
is,—‘ Better an old woman with a purse 
in her hand, than three men with belted 
brands.’” Then, turning to the company, 
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he proposed the “ Health of Captain Wa- 
verley, a worthy friend of his kind neigh- 
bour and ally, the Baron of Bradwardine.” 

‘© He is welcome hither,” said one of 

the elders, “if he come from Cosmo Co: 
myne Bradwardine.” 
_ T say nay to that,” said an old man, 
who apparently did not mean to pledge 
the toast. ‘I say nay to that ;---while 
there is a green leaf in the forest, there 
will be. fraud in a Comyne.” - 

“ There is nothing but honour in the 
Baron of Bradwardine,” answered another 
ancient; “and the guest that comes hi- 
ther from him should be welcome though 
* he came with blood on his hand, unless it 
were blood of the race of Ivor.” 

The old man, whose cup remained full, 
replied, ‘“‘ There has been bload enough of 
the race of Ivor on the hand of Bradwar- — 
dine.” - a : 
“ Ah! Ballenkeiroch,” replied the ‘first, 
** you think ratker of the flash of the care 
bine..at the Mains of Tully-Veolan, than 
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the glance.of the sword that. fought for 
the cause at Proud Preston.” 

. “ And well I may,” answered Ballenkei- 
roch; “the flash of the carbine cost .me a. 
fair- haired son, and the glance of the sword: 
has done but little for King James.” 

The Chieftain, in two words of French, 
explained to Waverley that the Baron had 
shot this old man’s son: ia a fray near Tul- 
ly-Veolan about seven years since; and 
then hastened to remove Ballenkeiroch’s 
prejudice, by informing him that.Waver- 
ley ‘was an Englishman, unconnected by 
birth or alliance with the family of Brad. 
wardine ; upon which the old gentleman 
raised the hitherto-untasted cup, and cour- 
teously drank to his health. This ceremo« 
ny being requited in kind, the Chieftain 
made:a signal for the pipes to cease, and 
said, aloud, ‘‘ Where is the song hidden, my 
friends, that Mac-Murrough cannot find 
it?” Mac-Murrough, the family bhairdh, an 
aged: man, immediately took the hint, and 
began to chaunt, with low and rapid utter- 
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ance, a profusion of Celtic verses, which 
were received by the audience with all the 
applause of enthusiasm. As he advanced 
in his declamation, his ardour seemed to 
increase. He had at first spoken with his 
eyes fixed on the ground; he now cast 
them around as if beseeching, and anon 
as if commanding attention, and his tones. 
rose into wild and impassioned notes, ac- | 
companied with appropriate gesture. He. 
seemed to Edward, who attended to him 
with much interest, to recite many proper 
names, to lament the dead, to apoatrophize 
~ the absent, to exhort and entreat and ani- 
mate those who were present. Waverley. 
thought he even discerned his own name,, 
and was convinced his conjecture was 
tight, from the eyes of the company be- 
ing at that moment turned towards him, 
simultaneously. ‘The ardour of the poet 
appeared to communicate itself to the au- 
dience.’ Their wild and sun-burned coun- 
tenances assumed a fiercer and more‘ani- 
mated expression ; all bent forwards tos 
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wards the reciter, many sprung up and - 
waved their arms in ecstacy, and some laid 
their hands on their swords. .When the 
song ceased, there was a deep pause, while 
the. aroused feelings of the poet and of 
the hearers gradually subsided into nee 
es chanrel. 

The Chieftain, who, during this visita 
had appeared rather to watch the emo- 
tions which were excited, than to partake | 
their high tone of enthusiasm, filled with 
claret a small silver cup which stood by 
him. ‘ Give this,” he said to an attend- 
ant, “ to Mac-Murrough nan Fohn, (2. e. 
of the songs) and when he has drank the 
juice, bid him keep, for the sake of Vich 
Tan Vohr, the shell of the gourd which | 
contained it.” The gift was received by 
Mac-Murrough with profound gratitude ; 
he drank the wine, and, kissing the cup, 
shrouded it with reverence in the plaid 


_. which was folded on his bosom. He then 


burst forth into what Edward justly sup- 


posed to be an extemporaneous effusion - 
VOR. Ts . Q 
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of thanks and praises of his Chief. It was 
‘received with applause, but did not pro- 
duce the effect .of his first poem. It was 
obvious, however, that the clan regard- 
ed the generosity of their Chieftain with 
high approbation. Many approved Gaelic 
toasts were then proposed, of some of 
which the Chieftain gave his guest the 
following versions : - 
_ «To him that will net turn his back on 
friend or foe.” “ To him that never for- 
—s00k a comrade.” “To him that never 
bought or sold justice.” “ Hospitality to 
the exile, and broken bones to the tyrant.” 
The lads with the kilts.” “ Highlanders, 
shoulder to shoulder,°—with many other 
pithy sentiments of the like nature. 
Edward was particularly solicitous to 
know the meaning of that song which ap- 
peared to produce such effect upon the 
passions of the company, and hinted his 
curiosity to his host. “As I observe,” said 
the Chieftain, “that you have passed the 
bottle during the last three, rounds, I was 
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about to propose to you to retire to my © 
sister's tea-table, who can explain these 
things to you better than I can. Although 
I cannot stint my clan in the usual current 
of their festivity, yet I neither am addict- 
ed myself to exceed in its amount, nor do 
I,” added he, smiling, “ keep a Bear to 
devour the intellects of such as can make 
good use of them.” : 

_ Edward readily assented to this propos 
~ the Chieftain, saying a few words to 
those around him, left the table, follow- 
ed by Waverley. As the door closed be- 
hind them, Edward heard Vich Ian Vohr’s 
health invoked with a wild and animated 
cheer, that expressed the satisfaction of 
the guests, and the depth of their neve: 
tion to his service. : 
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-- CHAPTER XXII. 
The Chieftain’s Sister. 


THE drawing-room of Flora Mac-Ivor 
was furnished in the plainest and most 
simple manner; for at Glennaquoich every 
other sort of expenditure was retrenched 
as much as possible, for the purpose of 
maintaining, in its full dignity, the hospi- 7 
_ tality of the Chieftain, and retaining and 
multiplying the nuniber of his dependants — 
and adherents. But there was no appear- 
ance of this parsimony in the dress of the 
lady herself, which was in texture elegant, 
and even rich, and arranged in a manner 
which partook partly of the Parisian fa- 
shion, and partly of the more simple dress _ 
of the Highlands, blended together with 
great taste. Her hair was not disfigured 
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by the art of the friseur, but fell in jetty 
. Tinglets on her neck, confined only by a 
circlet, richly set with diamonds. This pe- 
culiarity she adopted in compliance with 
the Highland prepacices) which could not 
endure that a woman’s head should be 
covered before wedlock. | 
_ Flora Mac-Ivor bore a most striking re- 
- semblance to her brother Fergus; so much 
so,. that they might have played Viola and 
Sebastian, with the same exquisite effect 
produced ‘by the. appearance of Mrs Henry. 
_ Siddons and her brother in those charac- 
ters. . They had the same: antique and 
regular correctness of profile; the same 
dark eyes, eye-lashes, and eye-brows ;. the | 
same clearness of complexion, excepting 
that Fergus’s was embrowned by exercise, 
and Flora’s possessed the utmost feminine 
delicacy. But the haughty, and some- 
what stern regularity of Fergus’s features, 
was beautifully softened. in those of Flora. 
Their voices. were also similar in. tone, 
~ though differing in the key. That of Fer- 
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gus, especially while issuing orders to- his 
followers during their military exercise, 
reminded Edward of a favourite passage 
in the description of Emetrius,— 7. 


whose voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a alvet sound. 


‘That of Fiera, on the contrary, was soft 
and sweet, “an excellent thing in woman ;” 

yet in urging any favourite topic, which 
she often pursued with natural eloquence, 
it possessed as well the tones which im- 
press awe and correction, as those of per- 
guasive insinuation. The eager glance of 
the keen black eye, which, in the Chief- 
tain, seemed impatient even of the mate- 
rial obstacles it encountered, had, in his 
sister’s, acquired a gentle pensiveness. 
His looks seemed to seek glory, power, 
all that could exalt him above others in 
the race of humanity ;. while those of 
his sister, as if she was already consci- 
ous of mental superiority, seemed to pity 
rather than envy those who were strug- 
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gling for any other distinction. Her sen- 
timents corresponded with the expression — 
of her countenance. Early education had 
impressed upon her mind, as well as on that 
of the Chieftain, the most devoted attach- 
ment to the exiled family of Stuart. She 
believed it the duty of her brother, of his . 
clan, of every man in Britain, at whatever 
personal hazard, to contribute to that re- - 
storation which the partizans of the.Cheva- 
lier St George had not ceased to hope for. 
For this.she. was prepared to do all, to. suf- 
fer all, to sacrifice all. But her loyalty, as it 
exceeded her brother’s in fanaticism, excels 
led it also in purity. Accustomed to petty - 
intrigue, and necessarily involved ina thou- 
sand paltry and selfish discussions, ambi- 
tious also by nature, his political faith was 
tinctured at least, if not tainted, by the 
views of interest and advancement so ea- 
sily combined with it; and at the moment 
he should unsheathe his claymore, it might 
be difficult to say, whether it would be 
most with the view of making James Stu- 
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art a king, or Fergus Mac-Ivor an eart. 
This, indeed, was a mixture. of feelings 
which he did. not avow even. to himself, 
but it existed, nevertheless, i in a powerful 
degree. . - 

_In Flora’s hese on. the eonteary: the 
zeal of loyalty burned pure and unmixed 
with any selfish feeling ; she would have as 
soon made religion the mask of ambitious 
and interested views, as have shrowded 
them under the opinions. which she had 
been taught to think patriotism. Suchin- | 
stances of devotion were not uncommon 
among the followers of the unhappy race 
of Stuart, ef which many memorable proofs 
will recur to the mind of most of my read- 
ers. But peculiar attention on the part of 
Chevalier.de St George and his princess 
to the parents of Fergus.and: his sister, 
ahd to themselves, when orphans, had ri- 
vetted their faith. Fergus, upon the death 
of his parents, had been for some time 
a page.of honour in the train of the Che- 
valier’s lady, and, from his beauty and 
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sprightly temper, was uniformly treated 
by her with the utmost distinction. This 
was also extended to Flora, who was main- 
tained for some time at a convent of the 
first order, at the princess’s expence, and 
removed from thence into her. own family, 
where she spent nearly two years; and 
both retained the deepest and most grate- 
‘ful sense of her kindness. 

_ Having thus touched upon. the leading 
principle. of Flora’s character, I may dis- 
miss the rest more slightly. She was high- 
ly accomplished, and_had acquired those | 
elegant manners to be expected.from one 
who, in early.youth, had been the compa- 
‘nion of a princess; yet she had not. learn- 
ed to: substitute the gloss of politeness for 
the reality. of feeling. When settled in 
the lonely regions of Glennaquoich, she 
found that her resources in Freneh,. Eng- 
lish, and Italian literature, were likely to 
be few and interrupted ; and, in order to 
fill up her vacant time, she bestowed a 
part. of it upon the music and poetical 

02 
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traditions of the Highlanders, and began 
really to feel that pleasure in the pursuit, 
which her brother, whose perceptions of 
literary merit were more blunt, rather af- 
fected for the sake of popularity than ac- 
tually experienced. Her resolution was 
strengthened in these researches, by the 
extreme delight which her enquiries seem- 
ed to afford those to whom she resorted for 
mformation. 

- Her love of her clan, an attachment 
which was almost hereditary in her bosom, | 
was, like her loyalty, a more pure passion - 
than that of her brother. He was too 
much a politician, regarded his patriarchal 
influence too much as the means of accom. | 
plishing his own aggrandisement, that we 
. should term him the model of a Highland 
chieftain. Flora felt the same anxiety for 
cherishing and extending their patriarchal 
sway, but it was with the generous desire — 
of vindicating from poverty, orat least fram 
want and foreign oppression, those whom 
her brother was by birth, according to the — 
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notions.of the time and country, entitled — 
to govern. The savings of her imcome, 
for she had a small pension from the Prin- 
~ cess Sobieski, were dedicated, not to add 
to the comforts of the peasantry, for that 
was a word which they neither knew nor 
apparently wished to know, but to relieve 
their absolute necessities, when in sick- 
ness or extreme old age. At every other 
period, they rather toiled to procure some- 
thing which they might share with the 
_Chief, as a proof of their attachment, than 
expected other assistance from him than 
was afforded by the rude hospitality of his 
castle,.and the general division and sub- 
division of his estate among them.. Flora 
was so much beloved by them, that when 
Mac-Murrough composed a song, in which 
he enumerated all the principal beauties 
of the.district, and intimated her superi- _ 
ority, by concluding, that “ the fairest ap- | 

ple hung on the highest bough,” he recei- 
ved, in donatives from the individuals of - 
the clan, more seed-barley than would have 
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sowed his Highland Parnassus, the. Bard's 
croft, as it was called, ten times over. -: 
_. From situation, as well as choice, Miss . 
‘Mac-Ivor’s society was extremely limited. . 
Her. most intimate ‘friend. had been Rose 
Bradwardine, to whom she was much-at- 
tached; and, when seen together, they 
would have afforded an artist two admi- 
rable subjects for the gay and the melan- 
choly muse. Indeed Rose was so tenderly 
watched by her father, and her circle of 
wishes was so limited, that none.arose but 
what he was willing to gratify, and scarce 
any which did not come within the com- 
pass of his power. With Flora :it was 
otherwise. While almost a girl, she had 
undergone the most complete change. of 
scene, from gaiety and splendour. to abso- 
lute solitude and comparative poverty ; 
and the ideas and wishes which she chiefly 
fostered, respected great national events 
and changes not tc be brought round with- 
. out, both hazard and bloodshed, and there- 
fore not to be thought of with levity. 
6 
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Her manner. therefore was grave, though 
she readily contributed her talents to the 
amusement of society, and stood very high 
in. the opinion of the old Baron, who used 
to sing along with her such French duets 
of Lindor and Cloris, &c. as were in fashion 
_ about the end of the reign of old Louis le 
_ Grand. 

_ It was generally believed, ‘aout: no 
one durst have hinted it to the Baron, of 
_ Bradwardine, that Flora’s entreaties had 
no small share in allaying the wrath of 
Fergus upon occasion of their quarrel. She 
took'her brother on the assailable side, by 

. dwelling first upon the Baron’s age, and 
_ then representing the injury which the 
cause might sustain, and the damage which 
must arise to his. own character in point of 
prudence, so necessary toa political agent, 
if he persisted in carrying it to extremity. 


_. Otherwise it is probable it would have ter- 


minated in a duel, both because the Baron 
had, on a former occasion, shed blood of 
the clan, though the matter had been 
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timely accommodated, and on account of 
his high reputation for address at his wea- 
pon, which Fergus almost condescended 
to envy. For the same reason she had. 
urged theirreconciliation, which the Chief- 
tain the more readily agreed to, as it fa- 
voured some ulterior projects of his own. 

To this young lady, now presiding at 
the female empire of the tea-table, Fergus 
introduced Captain Waverley, whom she 
received with the usual forms of polite- 
Ness. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
Highland Minstrelsy. | 


WueEN the first salutations had passed, 
Fergus said to his sister, ‘‘ My dear Flora, 
before I return to the barbarous ritual of 
our forefathers, I must tell you that Cap- 
tain Waverley is a worshipper of the Celtieé 
muse, not the less so perhaps that he does 
not understand a word of her language. I 
have told him you are eminent as a trans- 
lator of Highland poetry, and that Mac- 
Murrough admires your versions of his 
songs upon the same principle that Cap- 
tain Waverley admires their original,— 
because he does not comprehend them. 
Will you have the goodness to read or re- 
cite to our guest in English, the extraor- 
dinary string of names which Mac-Mur- 
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rough has tacked together in Gaelic? My | 
life to a moor-fowl’s feather, you are pro- 
vided with a version; for I know you are 
in all the bard’s councils, and acquainted 
with his songs long before he rehearses ° 
them in the hall. a 

“‘ How can you say, so, Fergus! You 
know how little these verses. can possibly 
interest an English stranger, even. if I 
could translate them as. you pretend.” 

‘‘ Not less than they interest me, lady. 
fair. ‘To-day your joint composition, for 
J insist you. had a ‘share-in.it, has.cost me 
the last silver cup in the castle, and I 
suppose will cost me something else next 
time I hold cour pleniere, if the muse. de- 
scends.on. Mac-Murrough; for you know. 
our proverb,— When the hand of. the chief 
ceases to bestow, the breath of the bard is 
frozen in the utterance.—Well, I would 
it were even so: there are three things 
that are useless to a modern Highlander,— 
a sword which he must not draw,—a bard 
to sing of deeds which he dare not imi- 
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tate,—and a large goat-skin purse with- 
out a louis-d’or to put into it.” | 

‘‘ Well, brother, since you betray my 
secrets you cannot expect me to keep 
yours. I assure.you, Captain Waverley, 
that Fergus is too proud to exchange his 
sword for a mareschal’s baton; that he 
esteems Mac-Murrough a far greater poet 
than Homer, and would not give up his 
goat-skin purse ic ali the louis-d’ors which 
it could contain.” | 

« Well srondunced: Flora ; blow for 
blow, as Conan said to the devil. Nowdo | 
you two talk of bards and poetry, if not of 
purses and claymores, while I return to do 
the final honours to the senators of the tribe 
of Ivor.” So saying, he left the room. | 
. The conversation continued between 
Flora and Waverley ; for. two well-dressed 
young women, whose character seemed. to 
hover between that of companions and 
dependants, took no share init. They 
were both pretty girls, but served only as 
foils to the grace and beauty of their pa- 
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troness. The discourse followed the turn 
which the Chieftain had given it, and Wa- 
verley was equally amused and surprised 
with the accounts which the lady gave 
him of Celtic poetry. 

‘ The recitation,” she said, “ of poems, — 
recording the feats of heroes, the com- 
plaints. of lovers, and the wars of cortend- 
ing tribes, forms the chief amusement of 
a winter fire-side in the Highlands. Some 
of these are said to be very ancient, and, 
if they are ever translated into any of the 
languages of civilized Europe, cannot. fail 
to produce a deep and general sensation. 
Others are more modern, the composition 
of these family bards whom the chieftains 
of more distinguished name and power re-~ 
tain as the; poets and historians: of their 
tribes. These, of course, possess various 
degrees of merit; but much of it must 
evaporate in translation, or be lost on those 
who do not evmpetune with the poesnas 
ef the poet.” 

“And your bard, whose effusions seem- 
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ed to produce such effect upon the com- 
pany to-day, is he reckoned among the fa- 
vourite poets of the mountains?” 
© That is a trying question. His repus 
tation is high among his countrymen, and 
you must not expect me to depreciate it,” 
‘“‘ But the song, Miss Mac-Ivor, seemed 
to awaken all these warriors, both young 
and old.” , 
“The song is little more ‘han a catas 
logue of. names of the Highland clans un- 
der their distinctive peculiarities, and an. 
exhortation to them to remember and to 
emulate the actions of their forefathers.” 
*‘ And am I wrong in conjecturing, how- 
ever extraordinary the gueas appears, that 
there was same allusion to mein the verses 
which he recited ©” : . 
“You have a quick observation, Cap- 
tain Waverley, which in this instance has 
not.deceived you. The Gaelic language, 
being uncommonly vocalic, is well adapt- 
ed for sudden and extemporaneous poetry ; 
and a bard seldom fails to augment the ef- 
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- fect of a premeditated song, by throwing 
in any stanzas which may be suggested 
by the circumstances attending the reci- 
tation.” 

' “T would give my best horse to know 
what the Highland bard could find to say — 
of such an unworthy southern as myself.” 
_ “ It shall not even:cost you a lock of his 
mane.—Una, Mavourneen ! (She ‘spoke a 
few words to one of the young girls in at- 
tendance, who instantly curtsied and trip- 
ped out of: the room.)—I have sent Una 
to learn from: the bard. the expressions he 
used, and you shall command: my skill as 
Dragoman.” 7 

' Una returned in afew minutes, and re- 
peated to her mistress a few lines in Gae- 
lic. Flora seemed to think a moment, 
and then, slightly colouring, she turned 
to Waverley—“ It is impossible to gratify 
your curiosity, Captain. Waverley, with- 
out exposing my own presumption. If 
you will give me a few moments for con- 
sideration, I will endeavour to engraft the 
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meaning of these lines upon a rude Eng- 
lish translation, which I have attempted 
of a part of the original. The duties of 
the tea-table seem to be concluded, and, 
asthe evening is delightful, Una will shew 
you the way to one of my favourite haunts, 
and Cathleen and I will join’ you there.” » 
‘Una, having received instructions in her 
native language, conducted Waverley out - 
by-a passage different from that through 
which he had entered the apartment. At — 
a distance he heard the hall of the Chief 
still resounding with the clang of bagpipes 
and the high applause of the guests. Ha- 
ving gained the open air by a postern 
door, they walked a little way up the wild, 
bleak, and narrow valley in which the 
house was situated, following. the course 
of the stream that winded through it. In 
‘a spot, about a quarter of a mile from the 
castle, two brooks, which formed the little 
river, had their junction. The larger of 
the two came down the long bare valley, 
which extended, apparently without any 
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change or elevation of charaeter, as far as 
the hills which formed its boundary per- 
mitted the eye to reach. But the other 
stream, which had its source among the 
mountains on the left hand of the strath, 
seemed to issue from a very narrow and 
dark opening betwixt two large rocks. 
These streams were different also in cha- 
racter. The larger was placid, and even 
sullen in its course, wheeling in deep ed- 
dies, or sleeping in dark blue pools; but 
the motions of the lesser brook were ra- 
pid and furious, issuing from between the 
precipices like a maniac from his ponte 
ment, all foam and uproar. 

It was up the course of this last stream 
that Waverley, like a knight of romance, 
was conducted by the fair Highland dam- 
sel, his silent guide. A small path, which . 
had been rendered easy in many places for 
Flora’s accommodation, led him through 
scenery of a very different description from 
that which he had just quitted. Around 


‘ the castle, all was cold, bare, and desolate, 
| = 
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yet tame even in desolation; but this nar- 
row glen, at so short a distance, seemed 
to open into the land of romance. The 
rocks assumed a thousand peculiar and 
varied forms. In one place, a crag of 
huge size presented its gigantic bulk, as 
if to forbid the passenger’s farther pro- 
gress; and it was not until he approached 
its very base, that Waverley discerned the 
sudden and acute turn by which the path- 
way wheeled its course around this formi- | 
dable obstacle. In another spot, the pro- 
jecting rocks from the opposite sides of 
the chasm had approached so near to each 
other, that two pine-trees laid across, and — 
covered with turf, formed a rustic bridge 
at the height of at least one hundred and 
fifty feet. It had no ledges, and was bare- 
ly three feet in breadth. | 

While gazing at this pass of peril, which 
crossed, like a single black line, the small 
portion of blue sky not intercepted by the 
projecting rocks on either side, it was with 
a sensation of horror that Waverley beheld 
Flora and her attendant appear, like inha- 
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bitants of another region, propped, as it 
were, in mid air, upon this trembling 
structure. She stopped upon observing 
him below, and, with an air of graceful 
ease which made him shudder, waved her 
handkerchief to him by way of signal. He 
was unable, from the sense of dizziness 
which her situation conveyed, to return 
the salute; and was never more relieved 
than when the fair apparition passed on 
from the precarious eminence which she | 
seemed to occupy with so much indiffer- 
ence, and disappeared on the other side. 
Advancing a few yards, and passing un; 
der the bridge which he had viewed with | 
so much terror, the path ascended rapidly 
from the edge of the brook, and the glen’ 
widened into a sylvan amphitheatre, wa- 
ving with birch,. young oaks, and hazels, 
with here and there a scattered yew-tree. 
The rocks now receded, but still shewed - 
their grey and shaggy crests rising among 
the copse-wood,. Still higher, rose emi- — 
nences and peaks, some bare, some.cloth- 
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‘i with wood,’some round and purple with 
heath, and others splintered into rocks and 
crags. At a short turning, the path, which 
had forsome furlongs fost sight of. the 
brook, suddenly placed Waverley in front 
of a romantic water-fall. It was not so re- 
markable either for great height or quan- 
tity of water, as for the beautiful accom- 
paniments which made the spot interest- 
inp. After a broken cataract of about 
twenty feet, the stream was received in a 
large natural basin, filled to the brim with 
water, which, where the bubbles of the 
fall subsided, was so exquisitely clear, that, 
although it was of great depth, the eye 
could discern each pebble at the bottom. 
Eddying round this reservoir, the brook 
found its way as if over a broken part. of 
the ledge, and formied:a second fall, which 
seemed to. seek the very abyss; then 
wheeling out beneath, from among the — 
_ smooth dark rocks, which it had polished © 
for ages, it wandered murmuring dowa the 
glen, forming tlie stream up which Wa- 
VOL, I. P 
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verley had just ascended. The borders of 
this romantic reservoir corresponded. in 
beauty ; but it was beauty of a stern and 
- commanding cast, as if in the act.of ex- 
panding into grandeur. Mossy banks of 
turf were broken and interrupted by huge 
fragments of rock,: and decorated with 
trees and shrubs, some of which had been 
planted under the direction of Flora, but 
so Cautiously, that they: added to the 
grace, without diminishing the romantic 
wildness, of the scene. 

- Here, like one of those. lovely aia 
which decorate the landscapes of Claude, 
Waverley found Flora gazing on the was 
ter-fall. ‘Two: paces farther back: stood 
Cathleen,. holding a small Scottish harp, 
the use of which had been taught to Flo- 
ra by Rory Dall, one of the last harpets of 
the Western Highlands. The. sun, now 
stooping in the west, gave a rich and: va . 
ried. tinge to.all the objects which sure 
rounded Waverley, and. seemed.to add 
more than human brilliancy to the, full 
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expressive darkness of Flora’s eye, exalt 
ed the richness and purity of her com-. 
plexion, and enhanced the dignity and 
grace of her beautiful form. . Edward 
thought he had never, even in his wildest 
dreams, imagined a figure of such exqui- 
site and interesting loveliness. The wild. 
beauty of the retreat, bursting upon him 
as if by magic, augmented the mingled 
feeling ef delight and awe with which he 
approached her, like a fair enchantress of 
Boiardo or Ariosto, by whose nod the sce- 
nery around seemed to have been ai 
an, Eden in the wilderness. 

. Flora, like every beautiful woman, was 
conscious of her own power, and pleased 
with its effects, which she could easily dis- - 
cern from the respectful, yet confused ad- 
dress of the young soldier. But as she 
possessed excellent sense, she gave the 
romance of the scene, and other accidental 
circumstances, full weight in appreciating 
the feelings with which Waverley seem- 
ed. obviously to be impressed ;. and, unac- 
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quainted with the fanciful and suscéptible 
peculiarities of his character, considered. 
his homage as the passing tribute which a. | 
woman of even inferior charms might have. 
expected in sucha situation. She therefore 
quietly led the way to a spot at such a 
distance from the cascade, that its sound 
should rather accompany than interrupt 
that of her voice and instrument, and, sit- 
ting down upon a mossy fragment of rock, 
she took the harp from Cathleen. 
. _T have given you the trouble of walk- 
-jng to this spot, Captain Waverley, both 
because I thought the scenery would in- 
terest: you, and because.a Highland song 
would. suffer still more from my imperfect: 
translation, were I to produce it without 
its own wild and appropriate accompani-. 
ments. To speak in the poetical language. 
of my.country, the seat of the Celtic Muse 
is in the mist of the secret and solitary 
hill, and-her voice in the murmur of the 
mountain stream. He who woos her must 


love the barren rock more than the fertile 
5 
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valley, and the solitude of the desert bet- 
- ter than the festivity of the hall.” 

Few could have heard this lovely wo- 
man make this declaration,. with a voice 
where harmony was. exalted by pathos, 
without exclaiming that the muse whom ~ 
she invoked could never find a more ap- 
propriate representative. But Waverley, 
though the thought rushed on his mind, 
found no courage to utter it. Indeed. the 
wild feeling of romantic delight, with 
which he heard the few first notes she 
drew from her instrument, amounted -al- 
most to a sense of pain.. He would not 
for worlds have quitted his place by her. 
side; yet he almost longed for solitude, 
that he might decypher and examine at 
leisure the complication of emotions waien 
now agitated his bosom. : 

Flora had exchanged the measured and 
_ monotonous recitative of the bard for a 
lofty and uncommon Highland air, which 
had been a battle-song in formerages,’ A 
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few irregular strains introduced a prelude 
’ of a wild and peculiar tone, which harmo- 
nized well with the distant water-fall, and 
the soft sigh of the evening breeze in the 
rustling leaves of an aspen which over- 
hung the seat of the fair harpress. The 
following verses will convey but little idea 
of the feelings with which, so sung and 
accompanied, they were heard by Ed- 
ward: 


Mist darkens the mountain, night darkens the vale, _ 
But more dark is the sleep of the sons of the Gael : 
A stranger commanded—it sunk of the land, | 
_ It has frozen each heart, and beaumb’d every hand! 


The dirk and the target lie sordid with dust, 

The bloodless claymore is but redden’d with rust; 
On the hill or the glen if a gun should appear, 
It is only to war with the heath-cock or deer. 


The deeds of our sires if our bards should rehearse, 

Let a blush or a blow be the meed of their verse ! 

Be mute every string, and be hush’d every tone, 
That shall bid us remember the fame that is flown. 
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But the dark hours of night and of slumber. are past, © 
The morn on our mountains is dawning at last; 
" Glenaladale’s peaks are illumed with the rays, : 
And the streams of Glenfinnan leap bright in the blaze. 


O high-minded Moray !—the exiled—the dear !— 

In the blush of the dawning the SranNDARD uprear! 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north let it fly, 
Like the sun’s latest fash when the tempest is nigh! ~ 


Ye sons of the strong, when the dawning shall break, 
Need the harp of the aged remind you to wake ? | 
That dawn never beam’d on your forefathers’ eye, 
But it roused each high chieftain to vanquish or-die. 


O sprung from the Kings who in Islay kept state, 
Proud chiefs of Clan Ranald, Giengary, and Sieat! 
Combine like three streams from one mountain of snow, 
And resistless in union rush down on the foe‘ 


True son of Sir Evan, undaunted Lochiel, 

Place thy targe on thy shoulder and burnish thy steel ! 
Rough Keppoch, give breath to thy bugle’s bold eed 
Fill far Coryarrick resound to the knell! ~- 
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Stern son of Lord Kenneth, high chief of Kintail,, 

- Let the stag in thy staridard bound wild in the gale t. 
May the race. of Clan Gillean, the fearless and free,. - 
Remember Glenlivat, Harlaw, and. Dundee ! 


Let the clan of grey Fingon, whose offspring has given, 
Such heroes to earth, and such martyrs to heaven, 
Unite with the race of renown’d Rorri More, - | 
To lanuch the lang galley, and stretch to the oar! 


How. Mac-Shimef- will joy when their chief shall display 


The yew-crested bonnet o’er tresses of grey! | 
How the race of wrong’d Alpin and murder’d Glencoe. 
Shall shout for. revenge when they pour on the foe! 


Ye sons of brown Dermid, who slew: the wild-boar, — 
Resume the pure faith of the great Callain-More! — 
Mac-Neil of the Islands, and Moy of the Lake, — 
For honour, for freedom, for vengeance awake l= ' 


Here a large greyhound, bounding up 
the glen, jumped upon Flora, and inter- 
rupted her music by his importunate ca-. 


resses, At a. distant whistle, he. turned 
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and shot down the path again with the 
rapidity of an arrow. ‘“ That.is Fergus’s 
faithful attendant, Captain Waverley, and 
that was his signal. He likes no poetry 
but what is humorous, and comes in good 
time to interrupt my long catalogue of the 
tribes, whom one of yous pany ai oe 
poets calls. 


Our bootless host of highborn beggars,. 
_Mac-Leans, Mac-Kenzies, and Mac- Gregors.’? 


Waverley. expressed his regret at the 
interruption. 

‘*O you cannot guess how ancl you 
have lost!. The bard, as in duty bound, 
has addiessed three long stanzas to Vich 
Jan Vohr of:the Banners, enumerating all - 
his great. properties, and: not forgetting 
his being a cheerer of the harper and 
bard—‘ a. giver of bounteous gifts.’ Be- 
sides, you should have heard a practical 
admonition to the fair-haired son. of the 

| oe 
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‘stranger, who lives in the land where the 
grass is always green—the rider on the 
‘shining pampered steed, whose hue is like 
‘the raven, and whose neigh is like the 
scream of the eagle for battle. This va- 
iant horseman is affectionately conjured 
to remember that his ancestors were dis- 
tinguished by their loyalty, as well as by 
their courage.—All this you have lost; 
_ but since your curiosity is not satisfied, I 
judge, from the distant sound of my bro- 
ther’s whistle, I may have time to sing the | 
concluding stanzas before he comes to, 
laugh at my translation.” 


‘Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, — 

Brave sons of the mountain, the frith, and the lake! 
Tis the bugle—but not for the chase is the call ; 

*Tis the pibroch’s shrill summons—but not to the half, 


Tis the t summons of hevoue for conquest or + death, 
When the banners are blazing on mountain and heath ; 
They ‘call'to the dirk, the claymore, and the targe, *’ 
To the march and the muster, the line and the charge. 
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Be the brand of each chieftain like Fin’s in his ire! 

May the blood through his veins flow like currents of 
fire ! 

Burst the base foreign yoke as your sires did of yore, 

Or die like your sires, and endure it no more! 
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CHAPTER XXII 
Waverley continues at Glennaquoiche- 


As Flora concluded her song, Fergus. 
stood before them. “I knew I should 
find you here, even without the assistance: 
of my friend Bran. A simple and un- 
sublimed taste now, like my own, would 
prefer the jet d’eau. at Versailles to this 
cascade, with all its accompaniments of 
rock and roar; but this is Flora’s Parnassus, 
Captain Waverley, and that fountain her 
Helicon. It would be greatly for the be- 
nefit of my cellar, if she could teach her 
‘ coadjutor, MacMurrough, the value of its: 
influence: he has just drank a pint of use 
quebaugh to correct, he said, the coldness 
of the claret—Let me try its virtues.” He 
sipped a little water in the hollow of his 
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Rand, and immediately commenced, with. 
a theatrical air,— 


“© Lady of the desert; hail! 

That lovest the harping of the Gael, 
Through fair and fertile regions borne, 
Where never yet grew grass or. corn. 


But English poetry will never succeed un- 
der the influence of a Highland Helicon— 
Alions, courage,— 


O vous, qui buvez a tasse pleine, 
- A cette hereuse fontaine, 
Ou on ne voit sur le rivage,. 
Que quelques vilains troupeaux, 
Suivis de nymphes de village, 
Qui les escortent sanz sabots ?--——— 

“ A truce, dear Fergus! spare us those 
most tedious and insipid persons of all Ar- 
cadia. Do not, for Heaven’s sake, bring 
down Coridon and Lindor upon us.” 

‘‘ Nay, if you cannot relish da houlette 
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et la chalumenu, have with: you in heroic 
strains.” - 7 | 

‘¢ Dear Fergus, you have certainly par- 
taken of the irispiration of Mac Rrurouem s 
cup, rather than of mine.” 

“ T disclaim it, ma belle demoiselle, al- 
though I protest it would be the more. 
congenial of the two. Which of your 
crack-brained Italian romancers is it that 
says, a a 


Io d’Elicona niente 
Mi curo, in fe de’ Dio, che’l bere d’acque’ 
(Bea chi ber ne vuol) sempre mi spiacque ! * 


But if you prefer, the Gaelic, Captain Wa- 
verley,.-here_ is. little: Cathleen shall sing 
you Drimmindhu.—Come, Cathleen, as- 
tone, (i, e. my dear,) begin; no en 
to the en 


. Good sooth, I reck anaes of your Helicon ; ra 7 
” Drink: water ‘whoso will, in faith I will drink none. 
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- Cathleen sung with much liveliness: a 


 dittle Gaelic song, the burlesque elegy ofa 


coutitryman upon the logs of his cow, the 
comic tones of which, though he did not 
understand the language, made Waverley 
laugh more than once. 

“ Admirable; Cathleen!” cried: the Chief- 
tain; ‘I must find you a handsome hus* 
band among the clanemen one ef .these 
days.” 

Cathleen laughed, blushed, and shelter 


.ed herself behind her companion. 


In the progress of their: return to thé 
castle, the Chieftain warmly pressed: Wae 
verley to stay for a week or two, in 
ordet to see a grand hunting party, in 
which he and some other Highland gen: 
tlemen proposed to join. The charms of 
melody and beauty were too strongly im* 
pressed in Edward’s breast to permit his 
declining an invitation so-pleasing: It was 
agreed, therefore, that be should'write a 
note ‘to the Baron of Bradwardiné, express 
ing his intention.to stay a fortnight at 
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Glennaquoich, and requesting him to for- 
ward by the bearer (a gillie of the Chief- 
tain) any letters which iii have arrived 
for him. . -— 

This turned. the discourse upon the Ba- 
ron, whom Fergus. highly. extolled as a 
gentleman and soldier. His character was 
touched with yet. more discrimination by 
Flora, who observed he was the very mo- 
del of the old Scottish cavalier, with all 
his. excellencies.and peculiarities. ‘It is 
a character, Captain Waverley,. which is 
fast disappearing ; for. its best point was 
a. self-respect which was. never lost sight 
of till now. But now, in.the present time, 
the gentlemen whose principles do not 
permit them to. pay court to the present 
government, are neglected and degraded, 
and many conduct themselves according- 
ly; and, like some of the persons you have 
seen at Tully-Veolan, adopt. habits and 
companions inconsistent with their birth 
and breeding. The ruthless proscription 
of party, seems to degrade the victims 


“ 
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whom it brands, however unjustly. But 
let us hope a brighter day is approaching, 
when a Scottish country-gentleman may 
be a scholar without the pedantry of our - 
friend the Baron, a sportsman. without 
the low habits of Mr Falconer, and a ju- 
dicious improver of his property without 
becoming a boorish. two-legged steer like 
Killancureit.” _.. 

Thus did Flora ena titi a sensilla 
which. time indeed bas produced, but in a 
manner very different from what she had 
in her mind. 

The amiable Rose was next mentioned; 
with the warmest encomium on her per- 
son, manners, and mind, . “ That. man,” 
said Flora, “ will find an inestimable trea- 
sure in the affections of Rose Bradwar- 
dine, who shall be so fortunate as to be- 
come their object. Her very soul is. in 
home, and in the discharge of all those 
quiet virtues. of which home is. the cen- 
tre. Her husband will be to her what her 
father now is, the object of all her care, 
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solicitude, and affection. She will see he 
thing, and connect herself with nothing, 
but by him and through him. If he is a 
man of sense and virtue, she will sym- 
pathise in his sorrows, divert his fatigue, 
and share his pleasures.: If she becomes 
the property of a churlish or negligent 
husband, she will suit his taste also, far 
she will not long survive his unkindness. 
And, alas! how.great is the chance that 
some such unworthy lot may be that of 
my poor friend '—O that I were a queen 
this moment, and could command the most 
amtable and worthy youth of my kingdom 
to accept happiness wee the hand of Nose 
Bradwardine!” _ 

_ © T wish you would command hier to 
accept mine en attendant,” said _— 
laughing. _ 

I don’t know by what caprice it was 
that this wish, however jocularly express- 
‘ed, rather jarred on Edward’s feelings, 
notwithstanding his growing inclination 
to Flora, and his indifferenre to Miss Brad< 
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lities of human nature, which we leave 
without comment. | 7 

‘ Yours, brother?” answered Flota, re- 
garding him steadily. ‘“ No; you have 
another bride—Honour; and the dangers 
‘you must run in pursuit of her rival would 
‘break poor Rose’s heart.” 

With. this isin hidae-aiiiinih i 
castle, and Waverley soon prepared his 
dispatches for Tully-Veolan. As he knew 
the Baron was punctilious in such mat- 
ters, he was about to impress his billet 
with a seal on which his arnrorial bearings 
were engraved, but he did not find it at 
his watch. He mentioned-his toss, bor- 
rowing at the same time the family seal 
of the Chieftain. He thought he must 
have left it at Tully-Veolan. 

» Surely,” said Miss Mac-lIvor, “ Donald 
Bean Lean would not’— 

ae my life for him, in such circuimstan- 
ces,” answered het brother; ‘“ besides, he 
would never. have left the watcli behind.” 
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“After all, Fergus,” said Flora, “ and 
with every allowance, I on euiprised = 
can countenance that man.’ 


‘“ T countenance him >This kind sister 


of mine would persuade you, Captain Wa- 
verley, that I take what the people of. old 
used to call a ‘ steak-raid,’ that is, a ‘ col- 
lop of the foray,’ or, in plainer words, a 
portion of the robber’s booty, paid by 
him to the laird, or chief, through whose 
grounds he drove his prey. O! it is cer- 
tain, that unless I can. find some way. to 
charm Flora’s tongue, General Blakeney 
will send a serjeant’s party from Stirling 
(this he said with haughty and emphatic 
irony) to seize Vich Ian Vohr, as they 
nickname me, in his own castle.” 
S* Now, Fergus, must not our guest be 
sensible that all this is folly and affecta- 
tion ? You have men enough to serve. you 


without enlisting banditti, and your own» 


honour is above taint—Why don’t you 
send this Donald Bean Lean, whom I ‘hate 
for his: smoothness and duplicity, even 
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more than for his rapine, out of your coun- 
try at oncer No cause should induce me 
to tolerate such a character.” 
© No cause, Flora?” said the Chieftain, 
significantly. 

- © No cause, Fergus! not even chat 
which is nearest to my heart. Spare it 
the ‘omen of such evil supporters ! 

' Q but, sister,” rejoined the Chief, gaily, 
“ vou den’t-consider iny respect for @ belle 
passion. Evan Dhu Maccombich is in love 
with Donald’s daughter Alice, and you 
cannot expect me to disturb him in his 
amours. Why, the whole clan would cry 
shame on me. You know itis one of their 
wise sayings, that a kinsman is part of a 
man’s body, but ica asthe ape 
of his heart.” 

“ Well, Fergus, there is no. isin 
with you; but I would all _ ae) end 
well.” 

“ Devoutly said my dear and pro- 
phetic sister, and the best way in the 
world to close a dubious argument.—But 
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hear ye not the pipes, Captain Waverley ?. 
Perhaps you will like better to dance to 
them in the hall, than to be deafened with 
their harmony without taking part in the 
exercise they invite us to.” _ 

- Waverley took Flora’s hand. The dance, 
song, and merry-making proceeded, and 
closed the day’s entertainment at the cas- — 
tle of Vich Jan Vohr. Edward at length 
retired, his mind agitated by a variety of 
new and conflicting feelings, which de- 
tained him from.rest for’ some time, in 
that not unpleasing state of mind in which 
fancy takes the helm, and the soul rather 
drifts passively along with the rapid and 
confused tide of reflections, than exerts — 
itself to encounter, systematize, or exa- 
mine them. At a late hour he fell asleep, 
and dreamed of Flora Mac-Ivor. 
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